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BCASOITRT. 

EXTRACT 

From  the  .Address  delivered  by  the  Grand  Chaplain 
before  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the  state  of  Aetc- 
xork,  at  their  session  in  February,  5826. 

It  will  not  be  expected,  on  the  present  occasion, 
that  I  should  attempt  to  instruct  in  Masonic  science, 
this  select  and  enlightened  assembly; — or  that  I 
should  lecture,  upon  the  mysterious  symbols  of  their 
craft  before  this  audience,  not  only  of  freemen,  but 
of  free  and  accepted  Masons: — an  audience,  con¬ 
gregated  from  every  portion  and  district  of  this  ex¬ 
tensive,  populous  and  munificent  state,  and  whose 
members  represent  in  their  official  or  delegated  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  most  elevated  portion  of  that  ancient  and 
honourable  fraternity,  whose  history  is  connected 
with  all  that  is  chivalrous,  scientific  or  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  man.  But  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  remark,  that  the  design,  tendency  and  end  of  all 
Masonic  institutions,  is  the  promotion  of  virtu>  us 
sentiment,  social  order,  and  charity;  and  I  may  add, 
tliat  unless  these  fruits  result  from  Masonic  culture, 
we  shall  have  labored,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  in 
vain. 

What  is  that,  Companions,  which  our  wise  master 
Solomon  tells  us,  “  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  weat 
riches”?  Is  it  not  a  good  name?  In  what  shall  we 
delight  that  our  posterity  may  rejoice  and  congratu¬ 
late  themselves  more  than  in  any  of  the  perishable 
trappings  of  wealth,  which  we  might  possibly  leave 
them?  Is  it  not  our  good  name?  ^  The  righteous 
shall  be  had  in  everlasting  rememberance,  while  the 
memory  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.” 

Let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  the  aggregate  of  indi¬ 
vidual  character  that  must  always  give  complexion 
to  any  associated  body,  and  determine  the  place  they 
shall  have  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

Were  I  required  to  mention  one  point  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  any  other  to  be  regarded  in  Masonic  ad¬ 
ministrations,  it  would  be  a  careful  scrutiny  into  the 
•'haracter,  habits  and  taste  of  candidates  for  mem¬ 
bership.  From  the  peculiar  origin,  principles,  and 
structure  of  our  order,  on  faithfulness  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  must  chiefly  depend,  the  public  respect  towards 
Masonry,  and  the  private  benefit  and  happiness  to 
be  enjoyed  by  its  individual  members. 

It  will  doubtless  be  admitted  by  all  who  hear  me, 
that  the  ctre/e  of  ancient  Masonic  symbols  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  operative  labours,  on  which  its  histo¬ 
ry  rests,  were  finished,  when  the  key  stone  was  plac¬ 
ed  in  the  arch  of  the  second  temple. 

Into  this  temple,  agreeably  to  ancient  prophecy, 
the  desire  of  all  nations  came.  Ma.sonry  may  there¬ 
fore  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist;  as  “  preparing  the  way  of  the 
Lord ;”  as  introductory  of  that  more  spiritual  econo¬ 
my  of  the  gospel,  wnosc  “  head  stone  was  to  be 
brought  forth  with  shouting,  and  the  cry  of  grace, 

Srace  unto  it” — whose  renovating  doctrines  and  in- 
uence  are  calculated  and  designed  to  form  every 
heart  into  a  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  to  fit  every  soul 
for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  spirit.” 

To  you,  my  faithful  companions,  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  most  elevated  of  your  order,  is  entrust¬ 
ed  the  preservation  of  manv,  and  those  not  the  least 
interesting,  events  in  the  history  of  God’s  ancient 
people;  and  more  especially  as  connected  with  the 
progress,  completion  and  rebuilding  of  that  splendid 
edifice.which,  by  Solomon,  was  piously  dedicated  to 
Jehovah,  and  purged  from  prophanatiun  by  his  own 
beloved  son. 

Allow  me  to  entreat  each  individual  present,  to 
consider  how  great  is  the  dignity  to  which  he  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  how  sacred  the  responsibility  under 
which  he  acts.  “  Holiness  to  the  Lord,'’  was  engrav¬ 
ed  upon  the  breast-plate  of  God’s  ancient  high  priest. 
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Let  this  sentiment  be  written  upon  the  hearts  of  all 
who,  under  any  circumstances,  would  acceptably 
serve  him. 

The  exhortation  of  Jesus,  the  great  high  priest  of 
the  Christian  profession,  as  delivered  to  us  through 
our  illustrious  companion, the  beloved  John,  is,  “  Be 
thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life.  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give 
to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna; — I  will  make  him  a  pil¬ 
lar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more 
out.” 

O  thou  great  Jehovah!  who  didst  fill  with  thy 
glorious  presence  thine  ancient  temple,  built  by  thy 
command,and  consecrated  to  thy  service,  vouch-safe, 
we  beseech  thee,  so  to  direct,  sanctify  and  govern 
both  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Companions  of  this 
Chapter,  that  all  their  deliberations  and  doings  may 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  thy  glory,  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  religious  character,  social  happiness  and 
future  felicity  of  thy  moral  creation;  and  when  we 
shall  have  passed  the  outer  courts  of  these  earthly 
tabernacles,  may  we  come  to  that  temple  built  with¬ 
out  hands,  in  that  Mount  Zion  which  is  above,  whose 
walls  are  salvation,  and  whose  gates  are  prai.se. 

ANCIENT  MYSTERIES. 

From  the  writings  of  Rcr .  Br.  Joshua  Bradley,  formerly  of  this 
city. 

During  the  reign  of  Solomon,  especially,  as  well 
as  before  and  afterwards,  a  very  intimate  connection 
existed  between  the  Jews  and  Egyptians.  Moses 
was  born  in  Egypt,  and  educated  in  Pharaoh’s  court, 
until  be  was  forty  years  old,  and  was  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  mighty  in 
words,  and  in  deeds.  Solomon  married  Pharaoh’s 
daughter,  and  brought  her  into  the  city  of  David. 
This  affinity  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  inclined  many 
of  his  nobility  to  visit  Jerusalem,  and  commercial 
arrangements  were  made,  and  carried  on  amicably 
between  those  nations.  From  this  reciprocal  con¬ 
nection,  we  are  inclined  to  infer  that  Masonry  was 
introduced  among  the  Egyptians.  Be  this,  howev¬ 
er,  as  it  may,  we  are  informed  by  several  authentic 
historians,  that  Masonry  did  flourish  in  Egypt  soon 
after  this  period.  By  this  mysterious  art  existing 
in  our  principles,  and  smiled  upon  by  the  Father  of 
lights,  ancient  Eigypt  subsisted,  covered  with  glory, 
during  a  period  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  ages.  They 
extended  our  system  of  benevolence  so  far,  that  he 
who  refused  to  relieve  the  wretched,  when  he  had  it 
in  his  power  to  assist  him,  was  himself  punished  with 
death.  They  regarded  justice  so  impartially,  that 
the  kings  obliged  the  judges  to  take  an  oath,  that 
they  would  never  do  any  thing  against  their  own 
consciences,  though  th^,  the  kings  themselves, 
should  command  them.  They  would  not  confer  up¬ 
on  a  bad  prince  the  honours  of  a  funeral.  They 
held  a  session  upon  every  noted  Egyptian  who  died, 
for  the  direct  purpose  of  inquiring,  how  he  had  spent 
his  life,  so  that  all  the  respect  due  to  his  memory 
might  be  paid.  They  entertained  such  just  ideas  of 
the  vanity  of  life,  as  to  consider  their  houses  as  inns, 
in  which  they  were  to  lodge  as  it  were  only  for  a 
night.  They  were  so  labourious,  that  even  their 
amusements  were  adapted  to  strengthen  the  body, 
and  improve  the  mind:  They  prohibited  the  borrow¬ 
ing  of  money,  except  on  condition  of  pledging  a  de¬ 
posit  so  important,  that  a  man  who  deferred  the  re¬ 
demption  of  it,  was  looked  upon  with  horroiir. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Egyptian  priests  have 
uniformly  been  considered  by  ancient  historians,  a.s 
possessing  many  valuable  secrets,  and  as  being  the 
greatest  proficients  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  their 
times.  Whether  they  actually  possessed  the  Masonic 
I  secrets,  or  not,  we  cannot  absomtely  determine;  but 
I  we  have  strong  circumstantial  reasons  to  believe  they 
did.  It  was  here  that  Pythagoras  was  initiated  into 
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their  mysteries,  and  instructed  in  their  art.  It  was 
here,  that  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  all  the  sci¬ 
ences  of  the  times  were  so  greatly  perfected.  And 
here  it  has  been  thought  by  some  of  the  most  curious 
observers  of  antiquity,  that  Masonry  has  been  held 
in  high  estimation. 

Several  Egyptian  obelisks  still  remain,  some  of 
which  were  in  the  reign  of  Augastus,  conveyed  to 
Rome.  On  these  obelisks  are  curiously  engraved 
many  hieroglyphical  and  Masonic  emblems. 

Egypt,  by  ancient  philosophers,  was  considered 
as  the  seat  of  science.  Hence  we  find,  that  Homer. 
Lycurgus,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Thales,  and  ma¬ 
ny  others  of  the  ancient  poets,  statesmen  and  philo¬ 
sophers,  frequently  visited  Egypt,  where  many  of 
them  were,  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  initiated  into 
their  mysteries.  Cecrops.an  Egyptian,  was  the  ori¬ 
ginal  founder  of  Athens.  Hence,  a  correspondence 
would  necessarily  continue  for  a  considerable  time, 
between  those  countries.  And  if  this  correspon¬ 
dence  did  not  afford  a  suitable  medium  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  those  mysteries,  yet  those  philosophers,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Egypt,  would,  of  course, 
carry  back  to  their  native  country  whatever  they 
deemed  valuable  for  their  own  citizens. 

Many  incidental  circumstances,  however,  occur  in 
•  the  history  of  the  Grecian  States,  which  strongly  fa¬ 
vour  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  Masonry  among 
that  people.  From  the  many  which  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  two  only  can  be  admitted  into  this  work.  At 
the  time  when  the  plague  proved  so  mortal  in  the 
city  of  Athens,  Hippocrates,  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Coss,  being  eminent  as  a  physician,  was  invited  to 
Athens.  He  immediately  obeyed,  and  proved  abun¬ 
dantly  serviceable  in  that  pestilential  disorder.— 
Such  was  the  gratitude  of  the  Athenians,  that  it  was 
decreed  he  should  be  initiated  into  the  most  exalted 
mysteries  of  their  nation.  In  turning  over  the  histo¬ 
ric  page  of  Persia,  every  Mason  will  behold  many 
of  his  principles  cordially  received  and  cherished,  by 
the  first  characters  who  shed  a  lustre  through  every 
department  of  government  in  those  distant  realms. 
It  was  here  that  the  children  of  the  royal  family 
were,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  put  under  the  tuition 
of  four  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  statesmen. 
The  first  taught  them  the  worship  of  the  gods;  the 
second  trained  them  up  to  speak  truth  and  practice 
equity;  the  third  habituated  them  to  subdue  volup¬ 
tuousness,  to  enjoy  real  liberty,  to  be  always  princes, 
and  always  masters  of  themselves  and  their  own  pas¬ 
sions;  the  fourth  inspired  them  with  courage,  and 
by  teaching  them  how  to  command  themselves, 
taught  them  how  to  maintain  dominion  over  others. 
It  was  here,  that  falsehood  was  considered  by  every 
class  of  people,  in  the  most  horrid  light,  as  a  vice 
the  meanest  and  most  disgraceful.  It  was  here  that 
they  showed  a  noble  generosity,  conferring  favours 
on  the  nations  they  conquered,  and  leaving  them  to 
enjoy  all  the  ensigns  of  their  former  grandeur. 


EX,£CTXOX7  OF  OFFZCXaiS. 

Temple  Encampment,  No.  2,  Albany. 

At  a  communication  of  Temple  Encampment, No. 
2,  of  Knights  Templars  and  the  appendant  orders, 
held  in  this  city  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  ultimo, 
it  being  Good  Friday,  and  the  annual  meeitng,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Sir  Jonathan  Eights,  Most  imminent  Grand  Com¬ 
mander;  Sir  James  M’Kown,  Generalisimo;  Sir 
Peter  Stewart, Treasurer;  Sir  Richard  J.  KnowLon, 
Recorder;  Sir  Gerrit  W.  Ryckman,  Captain  Gene¬ 
ral;  Sir  Christian  H.  Shear,  Senior  Warden;  Sir 
John  O.  Cole,  Junior  Warden;  Sir  Eilmund  B. 
Child,  Standard  Bearer;  Sir  William  L.  Perce, 
Sword  Bearer;  Su  Simeon  Rowell,  Warder. 
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Crand  Jioyal  Arch  Chaptf  of  Rhode  Inland. 

’  At  tile  Annuil  Couiiiiuniiaiionof  the  Grand  Uoyal 
Arch  Chapter  i  tiic  '^tate  of  Rhode  of  Island,  held 
in  Providence,  on  Tuesd  y  evening,  the  iilst  ult. 
the  following  .Grand  ofticers  were  elected  for  the 
year  ensuing : 

Pete’’  (Irinnel, Grand  High  Priest;  Caleb  Drown, 
of  N.  Providence,  Deputy  Grand  High  Priest;  Jo¬ 
seph  Tompkins,  of  do.  Grand  hmg;  Jes.se  Clark, 
Gran  1  Scribe;  Silv..niis  Tingley,  Graml  .Sel-retary ; 
Jason  Williams, (iraiidTreas  ircr;  itcv.  David  Pick¬ 
ering  Gr;.nd  Chaplain ;  S.  muel  Randall, of  Warren, 
Grand  Marshal;  Jason  Williains,  Grand  Steward; 
William  P.  R.  Bensen,  (irand  Tyler. 

brand  l^odge  of  Georgia. 

At  the  annual  Con  inunicHtion  of  ihe  Grand  Lodge 
of  Goorgia,  held  at  their  Lodge  Room  in  Savannah, 
March  li,  lb26,  the  following  brctlircn  were  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz: 

!\I.  W.  James  Morri.son,  Grand  Master;  R.  W. 
William Scliley,  Deputy  Grand  Master,(re-elected); 
R.  W.  I).  Clarke,  Deputy  Grand  Master;  R.  W.  Jo¬ 
nathan  Olmstead,  Senior  Grand  Warden;  R.  W.  S. 
L.  W.  Harris,  Junior  Grand  Warden;  R.  W.  Paul 
P.Totnasson,G.  Treasurer (re-elcctcdj;  R.  W.  Louis 
H.  I''urth,G.  Secretary  (rc-elerted);  Rev.  A.  Carter, 
G.  Chaplain  (re-elected);  P.  W.  John  Uelberghe,  S. 
G.  Deacon  (re-appointed);  Lr.  Luois  Girodon,  Jun. 
G.  Deacon  (re-appointed);  Rr.  A.  J  Pratt,  G.  Mar¬ 
shal;  P.W.J.B  Mills, (i.  Pursuivant  (re-appointed); 
W.  Bartholomew  Furney, Grand  Tyler. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  following,  agreeably  to 
previous  arrangement,  the  above  officers  were  pub¬ 
licly  iiistalled  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  Breth¬ 
ren  marched  in  procession  to  the  ciiurch,  preceded  by 
music,  where  the  officers  elect  were  invested  in  jiro- 
ner  form  with  tlie  insignia  of  office,  by  the  Most 
Worshipful  Past  Grand  Master,  T.  U.  P.  Chari.ton, 
who  delivered  the  charge,  and  explained  tlie  duties 
devolving  upon  each.  The  scriptural  lessons  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  occasion  were  read,  and  the  prayers 
delivered,  by  the  Grand  Chaplain  pro /emporc,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mfai.y. 
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NEXT  HEUULAR  MEETINGS. 

Albany, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Rensselaerville, 
do. 


,\pril 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Apiil 

(io. 


Temple  Encampment, 

Temple  II.  A.  Chapter, 

Master’s  Lodge, 

Mount  V'^ernon  Lodge, 

Temple  Lodge, 

Inell’able  Lodge, 

Wadsworth  Chapter, 

Rensselaer  Lodge, 

McDonough  Lodge, Greenbnsh,! st  &  .Td  M.  ine.mo. 
Apollo  Chapter,  'Proy,  April  4 

Apollo  Lodge,  do.  do.  11 

St.  George’s  Lodge,  Schenectady,. Ti  Mon.  in  e.  mo. 
Rome  Chapter,  Rome,  Wed.  af.  f.  m 

Coxsackie  Chapter,  Coxsackic,  I'lies.  pr.  f.  m 

Ark  Lodge,  do.  Mor.d.  pr.  f.  m 

W’esterlo  Fayette  Lodge,  We.sterlo,  Wed.  pr.  f.  m. 
Dansfille  R.  A.  C.  Dansville  V'^illage,  Fii.  pr.f.  m. 


Dansville  Lodge, 
Auburn  Chapter, 
Catskill  Chapter, 
Catskill  Lodge, 
Federal  Chapter, 


do. 
Auburn, 
Catskill, 
do. 

Watertown, 


Mon.  pr.  f.  m 
Thurs.  jir.  f.  m. 
Mon.  pr.  f.  m. 
Thnrs.  pr.  f.  in. 
Wed.  pr.  f.  m. 


CUaveland,  Ohio,  March  10, 182(5. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  Webb  Chapter,  No.  1.3, 
hold^n  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  in  this  village,  on  mo¬ 
tion  of  Com.  O.  Cathan,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  following  notice  be  sent  to  the 
Editors  of  the  Masonic  Mirror,  for  insertion. 

Joseph  Chapel,  a  M.  E  Master,  was  at  work  in  this 
village  in  October  and  Nov.  1825,  and  sometime  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  latter  month,  decamped;  and  it 
was  reported  that  he  went  to  BufiTalo,  N.  V.  He  was 
indebted  to  several  Master  Masons,  and  forgot  to  pa\ 
them  previous  to  his  departure.  He  also  borrowed  a 
sum  of  money  from  a  Master  Mason  not  more  than 
an  hour  before  he  was  off.  He  went  away  in  the 
night.  He  is  a  carpenter  and  joiner  by  occupation, 
is  about  28  or  30  years  of  age,  short  and  thick  set; 
very  forward,  and  officious',  quite  conceited  and  lo¬ 
quacious.  He  profe‘;8ed  to  have  taken  three  degrees 
in  Livingston  Chapter,  N’.  Y.  Masons  are  caution¬ 
ed  against  so  base  a  jicrverter  of  the  principles  of 
Freemasonry.  J.  F  HANKS,  II.  P. 

Attest,  M  OVTATT,  Sec'y 


_ ARTO  AND  SOIDNCES. _ 

ON  THE  CHOICE  AND  M  A.N  AG  E  S/ENT  OK  A  RAZOR. 
Selections  ti-om  au  article  puhlislied  in  the  nuiidoii  I'trhnical 
Rtpositoey,  for  January. 

It  is  certainly  of  some  importance,  that  what  a  man 
is  under  the  necessity  of  doing  daily  should  be  done 
well,  and  toith  us  little  inconvenience  as  possible.  Sha¬ 
ving  with  a  bad,  or  even  an  indifferent  razor,  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  riisrries  of  human 
life.  It  18  an  operation  that  men  rather  salmiit  to  than 
solicit:  it  is  occasionally  attended  witli  pain,  and  as 
it  cannot  be  "avoided,  it  is  at  any  rate  desirable  to  let- 
•sen  its  unpleasantness.  Hence  every  novelty  in  the 
forni  and  make  of  a  razor,  or  even  of  a  strop,  liave 
hitherto  been  caught  at  with  some  degree  of  avidity ; 
the  delusions  have  had  their  day,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  answered  the  purposes  for  whicli  they  were 
created. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  and  form,  of  a  razor 

will  suffice,  its  primary  excellence  consisting  in 
qualities  of  another  description;  namely,  in  its  reg- 
ul'irity  and  fitness  of  concavity,  its  hardness,  and  the 
durability  of  its  edge.  W’eight  and  form  are,  notwith¬ 
standing,  of  some  importance,  and  entitled  to  parti¬ 
cular  attention.  The  length  of  a  razor,  which  gen¬ 
erally  varies  from  four  to  five  inches,  if  manufactured 
on  regularly  established  principles,  determines  its 
relative  weight.  It  is  es.scntial  that  the  thickness  of 
the  back  of  the  blade  should  bear  a  correspondent 
(iroportion  to  its  breadtii,  wliich,  generally  speaking, 
should  be  as  one  to  three  and  a  half,  though  iirdeed 
this  proportion  may  be  permitted  to  vary  a  little;  it 
should,  however,  be  understood,  that  the  farther  it  is 
departed  from,  the  more  niiservitcable  does  the  razor 
become;  the  reason  is  obv'ious:  a  razor  is  honed,  or 
whetted,  by  resting  equally  upon  the  back  and  the 
edge;  if,  therefore,  this  operation  be  performed  upon 
a  narrow  blade,  with  a  disproportionate  strong  back, 
a  short  and  thick  edge  is  produced,  not  any  way  cal¬ 
culated  to  serve  the  purposesof  shaving  with  advan¬ 
tage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blade  be  broad,  and 
the  back  light,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  forming  a 
long  and  thin  edge,  which  cannot  be  sustained  for 
a  moment  against  the  opposition  of  a  strong  beard. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  iustness  of  proportion, 
with  resiiect  to  breadth  and  thickness,  is  more  to  be 
attended  to  than  length;  this  latter,  indeed,  is  so 
entirely  and  completely  matter  of  choice,  that  any 
ohservatinns  upon  it  would  be  obviously  superfluous. 
Tlie  strength  or  thickness,  and  of  consequence  the 
weight  of  what  workmen  term  the  tang,  or  the  fin¬ 
ger-hold  of  the  blade,  is  likewise  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  notice.  A  requisite  proportion  should 
liere  he  preserved,  otherwise  the  utility  of  the  best 
manufactured  razor  may  be  considerably  diminished 
if  thick  and  heavy,  the  weight  of  the  cutting  part  of 
the  blade  is  so  much  reduced,  that  great  pressure  is 
required  to  make  it  bear  upon  its  work ;  if  thin  and 
light,  similar  to  the  razors  manufactured  in  France, 
it  cannot  be  held  firm  in  the  hand;  each  extreme 
slionld  therefore  he  avoided;  undue  strength  or 
weight  in  the  handle  may  likewise  produce  the  for 
mcr  of  these  effects. 

A  question  here  naturally  arises:  liow  are  the  de¬ 
fects  above  alluded  to,  to  be  detected,  by  persons 
unaccustomed  to  the  manufacturing  of  razors?  If 
the  eye,  which  almost  instantly  observes  any  thing 
approaching  to  disproportion  in  the  parts,  should  in 
this  instance  be  an  insufficient  guide,  let  the  Amid  be 
resorted  to;  it  iii»y  here  prove  a  more  competent  de¬ 
tector.  Thus,  before  a  razor  is  purchased,  let  it  be 
tried,  in  the  same  position  in  which  it  is  held  dining 
the  operation  of  sliaving;  if  thin  in  the  tang,  it  will 
soon  be  discovered  that  it  cannot  be  maintained  in 
a  cutting  direction,  without  a  mucli  stronger  and 
firmer  grasp  thin  ought  to  be  employed  on  so  delicate 
an  occasion;  if/AiVA  and  Accey,  tliough  it  ni.iy  be 
held  more  easily  and  pleasantly,  yet  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  observed,  that  the  tutting  part  of  the  blade  will 
he  so  much  overbalanced  by  the  weight  of  the  hand 
hold,tliat  here  again,  though  from  a  completely  op¬ 
posite  cause,  considerable  exertion  will  be  necessa¬ 
ry  to  apply  the  razor  with  suitable  cftect. 

Sensible  of  the  advantage  of  a  firm,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  easy  hold  of  a  razor,  some  cutlers 
liave  recommended  that  the  sides  at  least,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  tang,  should  be  rut  in  the  manner  of 
a  file;  this  rather  detracts  from  the  elegance  and  the 
higli  finish  of  the  article*,  but  its  utility  cannot  be 
1  doubted. 


Form  is  of  equal  consequence  with  weight,  and  not 
by  any  means  so  dependent  upon  fancy  as  is  general 
ly  supposcul;  one  form,  at  least,  has  decidedly  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  aiiotlmr. 

Inequality  of  breadth,  which  necessarily  includes 
a  proportionate  inequality  of  thickness  in  the  back, 
is,  however,  liable  to  objections,  that  arise  chiefly 
from  the  additional  portion  of  care  required  in  the 
course  of  manufacturing,  and  more  particularly  in 
in  the  very  critical  process  of  hardening  the  razor; 
for  in  communicating  a  requisite  degree  of  Iieat  to 
the  thicker  parts  of  the  blade,  the  thinner  are  fre¬ 
quently  so  much,  over-heated  that  the  whole  razor  is 
injured  beyond  remedy,  and  its  utility  effectually 
de.stroyed.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  this  formidable  evil  may  be  prevented, 
but  only  by  the  exercise  of  more  care  and  caution 
than  are  generally  used. 

A  straight-edged  razor  is  by  no  means  adapted  for 
general  use.  It  is,  in  fact,  fitted  only  f»r  those  who, 
coTivinced  that  every  cutting  instrument,  from  a  saw 
to  a  razor,  is  composed  of  a  regular  succession  of 
teeth,  or  points,  nearer  or  farther  apart,  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  distinguish  between  the  operation  of  cutting, 
and  what  may  not  inaptly  be  denominated  scraping. 
The  latter  is,  however,  the  prev. tiling  mode  of  sha¬ 
ving;  it  is  the  practice,  in  a  greater  or  les-scr  degree, 
of  almost  every  man  who  shaves  himself;  and  as  it 
is  an  evil  which  cannot  entirely  be  removed,  it  must 
be  partially  provided  against.  How  far  this  is  within 
the  power  of  the  razor-maker,  will  perhaps  appear 
from  the  following  remarks.  It  may  here  be  laid 
down  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  the  form  of  the 
back  of  the  razor  may  be,  the  edge  should  always 
describe  a  portion  of  a  circle. 

It  niiist  be  tolerably  evident  to  every  man  who 
thinks  upon  the  subject,  and  who  has  paid  attention 
to  the  manner  in  which  a  razor  is  commonly  used, 
that  the  circularly  curved  blade  here  recommended, 
even  if  applied  in  the  very  injudicious  mode  above 
alluded  to,  has  decidedly  the  advantage,  whether 
passed  over  the  face  obliquely  from  the  point  to  the 
heel,  or  drawn  forwards  without  the  least  obliouity 
of  direction,  that  it  must  of  necessity  cut,  even  where 
a  straight-edged  razor  would  do  nothing  but  fret  or 
tear  the  skin,  without  removing  the  beard. 

Form,  weight,  and  justness  of  proportion,  united 
with  a  proper  degree  of  hardness,  are  certainlv  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  a  good  razor;  yet  its  excellence 
depends  likewise  on  its  possessing  a  regularity  and 
fitness  of  concavity.  It  is  already  most  generally 
known,  that  this  regularity  is  produced  in  the  pro- 
ce.ss  of  grinding,  by  the  use  of  stones  of  different  di¬ 
ameters,  varying  from  four  to  twelve  inches,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  price  of  the  article  required;  and  it  can¬ 
not  have  escaped  observation,  that  this  circumstance 
only  constitutes  a  very  essential  difference  of  edge. 

The  grinding  of  razor  blades  on  a  four  inch  stone 
has  recently  so  much  prevailed,  that  a  few  remarks 
on  its  superior  pretensions  may  be  admitted  with 
propriety.  It  is  easily  discernible,  that  a  razor  thus 
manufactured  must,  of  necessity,  possess  great  thin¬ 
ness  of  edge;  a  circumstance  which,  independent  of 
any  otlier,  renders  it  unfit  for  general  purposes,  even 
though  it  may  be  used  in  some  cases  with  advantage 
a  strong  wiry -beard  will  put  all  its  boasted  excel¬ 
lence  to  the  proof:  here  it  will  be  found,  that  a  less 
degree  of  concavity,  and  of  consequence  a  stronger 
and  firmer  edge,  is  indispensably  necessary.  From 
the  observations  here  adduced,  it  appears  that  the 
concavity  of  the  blade  should  at  all  times  be  regula¬ 
ted  by  the  formidableness  or  otherwise  of  the  object 
it  has  to  encounter.  Razors,  however,  ground  upon 
stones  of  about  six  or  seven  inches  diameter,  may  be 
recommended, as  best  adapted  for  general  use;  they 
are  sufficiently  hollowed,  or  ground  out,  for  anvser- 
vice,  however  hard,  to  which  they  may  be  applied; 
and  they  combine  a  desirable  strength  and  firmnesi 
of  edge,  with  a  requisite  degree  of  thinness,  provi¬ 
ded  that  the  strength  of  the  back,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  blade,  are  duly  proportioned. 

The  concavity  of  a  razor  should  likewise  possess 
great  evenness  and  reirnlarity,  otherwise  a  very  un¬ 
equal  edge  is  produced,  a  defect  which  every  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  hone  will  rather  increase  than  diminish, 
and  which  nothing  but  re-grinding  in  a  more  per¬ 
fect  manner  can  possibly  remove.  There  is  an  ap¬ 
pearance  produced  upon  the  blade  of  a  new  razor, 
iiy  the  use  of  the  hone,  which  atlbrds  a  certain  cri¬ 
terion  by  which  this  formidable  imperfection  may 
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always  be  detected.  Two  lines  are  produced,  the 
one  upon  the  edge,  and  the  other  upon  that  part  of 
the  back  which  rests  upon  the  hone  in  whetting. 
On  examining  a  razor,  these  lines  are  very  appa¬ 
rent,  and  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  difference 
of  polish;  in  some  razors  they  are  >ery  unequal,  and 
present  several  variations  in  breadth,  from  heel  to 
point;  others  possess  an  even,  undeviating  regulari¬ 
ty;  these  different  appearances  should  be  noted  with 
particular  attention,  as  they  afford  a  certain  means 
by  which  the  most  superficial  observer  may  learn  to 
detect  defective  workmanship  in  is  one  of  the  requi- 
^itesof  a  good  razor.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
add,  that  where  this  evtnneea  of  line  exists,  a  regular- 
ily  of  concavity  cannot  possibly  be  wanting;  nor 
where  the  contrary  is  the  case  can  a  good  cutting 
edge  be  expected. 

Some  new  and  important  improvements  in  steel 
have  lately  been  attempted,  which  if  ultimately  suc¬ 
cessful,  will  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the 
manufacturers  of  razors,  and  eve^  description  of 
fine  cutlery.  Messrs.  Stodart,  F.  R.  S.  and  Mr.  M. 
Faraday,  cKemical  as.sistant  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
liavc  inaile  an  interesting  communication  to  the  lloy- 
•d  Society  of  London,  in  w'hich  they  detail  a  series 
(if  experiments,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  how  far  the  best  refined  steel  may  be  impro¬ 
ved  by  an  alloy  of  other  metals.  Some  of  these  ex¬ 
periment  appear  to  have  been  very  successful  in 
their  results.  The  application  of  chymical  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  improvement  of  the  best  refined  steel, 

(  an  hardly  fail  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  conse- 
(jncuces;  this  beautiful  and  highly  useful  metal  has 
been  refined  to  a  degree  of  purity  and  excellence, 
of  which  it  was  at  one  time  thought  utterly  incapable; 
The  combinations  anticipated  by  Messrs.  Stodart  and 
Faraday  did  not  always  take  place;  but  they  finally 
ascertained  the  exact  proportions  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  complete  and  perfect  allays  ofsteel  with  silver, 
platina,  &c.  The  former  of  these  combinations,  they 
'ay,  produces  a  metal  “harder  than  the  best  cast  steel, 
or  even  than  the  Indian  wootz ;  and  the  articles  made 
of  it  prove  to  be  of  a  very  superior  quality.”  They 
add,  “the  silver  allay  may  be  advantageously  used  for 
almost  every  purpose  forlw’hich  good  steel  is  required  ’ 

On  the  honing  mid  stropping  of  a  razor. — I^et  the 
hone*  be  seldom  and  but  sparingly  resorted  to;  and 
never,  unless  by  frequent  and  repeated  stropping, 
the  edge  of  the  razor  is  entirely  destroyed :  use  the 
best  pule  oil,  and  be  careful  to  preserve  the  hone 
clean  and  free  from  dust.  Previously  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  shaving,  it  will  be  found  of  service,  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  who  have  a  strong  beard,  and  a  tender 
skin,  to  wash  the  face  well  with  soap  and  water;  and 
the  more  time  is  spent  in  lathering  and  moistening 
the  beard,  the  easier  will  the  process  of  shaving  be¬ 
come.  Dip  the  razor  in  hot  water  before  applying 
it  to  the  face ;  use  the  blade  nearly  flat,  always  ta¬ 
king  care  to  give  it  a  rutting  instead  of  a  scraping 
direction.  Strop  the  razor  immediately  after  using 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  removing  any  mois¬ 
ture  that  may  remain  upon  the  edge;  and  be  careful 
not  to  employ  a  common  strop,  as  the  composition  I 
with  which  they  are  covered,  is  invariably  of  a  very  I 
inferior  quality,  and  injurious  to  a  razor.  The  strop 
should  always  be  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  when 
the  composition  i.s  worn  off,  it  will  be  found  parti¬ 
cularly  useful  to  rub  it  over  lightly  with  a  little 
clean  tallow,  and  then  put  upon  it  tlie  'top  part  of 
the  snuff  of  a  candle,  which  being  a  fine  puwdfcr, 
will  admirable  supply  the  place  of  the  best  composi¬ 
tion  ever  used  for  the  purpose.  Another  excellent 
mode  of  renovating  a  razor  strop,  is  by  rubbing  it 
well  w  ith  pewter,  and  impregnating  the  leather  with 
the  finest  metallic  particles. 

In  closing  these  observations,  I  cannot  omit  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  elastic  cusAioii  s/ro»,  which,  from  ea¬ 
sily  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  razor,  removes 
the  fim,  keen,  flat  edge  produced  by  the  hone,  and 
substihites  an  injurious  roundness  in  its  place.  A.  flat 
strop,  not  too  much  burilieued  with  leather,  is  best 
adapted  to  continue  the  form  which  the  edge  re¬ 
ceives  in  honing;  to  admit  of  any  other,  is  to  sub¬ 
vert  in  practice  the  principles  on  which  a  good  cut¬ 
ting  edge  is  formed 


•  The  iron-stone  hone  though  but  verj- little  lued,  iraparti  the 
finest  edge  to  n  razor.  This  iron-stone  hone  is  found  in  those 
iron  and  coal  mines  that  had  taken  firo,  and  has  been  termed 
a  r  I  i  final  jasper.  They  may  be  had  of  various  degrees  of  coarae- 
nrss  and  lineucss. 
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THE  DISINTERMENT—^  Sketch. 

On  a  fine  day  in  the  month  of  June,  a  funeral 
procession  issued  from  the  park-gates  of  VVoodley- 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  The  poor  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  neighbouring  village  hovered  about 
the  train  with  mute  reverence;  paying  the  last  sad 
testimony  of  respect  and  afi'ection  to  one,  who  had 
been  endeared  to  them  by  many  acts  of  kindness 
and  solicitude.  They  were  following  to  its  coli 
home  the  corpse  of  F^liza,  wife  of  Sir  VVilliam  Fan- 
shaw. 

Never  was  there  a  lovelier  summer  day  than  the 
one  appointed  for  this  dismal  ceremony.  Thestreefs 
looked  proudly  in  the  lii«tiness  of  their  young  green; 
the  dark  blue  sky  was  unspotted  by  a  single  cloud; 
and  tlie  sun  shot  out  in  its  sultry  strength,  making 
the  birds  wanton  and  noisy  with  the  exuberance  of 
their  joy. 

Alas!  what  was  all  this  glory  of  nature  to  the  sad 
company  who  were  moving  along  the  road,  thinking 
of  the  tomb,  and  the  prtmature  (leath  of  that  young, 
beautiful,  and  virtuous  oue  whom  they  were  convey¬ 
ing  thither  ?  How  could  they  enjoy  the  quick  carols 
of  the  birds,  when  the  death-bell  gaining  in  strength 
as  they  proceeded,  smote  their  ears  and  startled  their 
secret  sorrowing'with  its  measured  Ik  obstinate  recur¬ 
rence?  The  glad  colour  of  the  grass  and  of  the  leaves, 
was  not  in  harmony  with  their  mourning  garments; 
and  the  vital  sun  could  scarcely  be  rejoiced  in  shi¬ 
ning  as  it  did  on  their  tears,  and  on  that  dark,  slow- 
moving  hearse. 

The  service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  is  not  easi¬ 
ly  endured  by  even  an  unconnected  auditor;  so  op¬ 
pressive  is  the  obscure  and  gloomy  imagination  in 
which  it  is  written.  What  then  must  our  mourners 
have  felt  (their  loss  being  unexpected  and  sorely 
alHicting)  when  the  priest,  meeting  the  dull  coliin 
at  the  church  porch,  walked  on  before  it  repeating 
his  solemn  words?  Then  the  agony  of  grief  burst 
forth  in  sobs  and  hysterics,  tlien  did  the  dreary 
thought  arise,  that  there  was  nothing  but  corruption 
and  mortification  in  the  world. 

But  we  are  slaves  of  circumstances;  for  these  idex«, 
which  seem  to  lie  down  immovably  in  despair,  v.'cre 
soon  lifted  into  happy  aspirations  on  the  swell  of  the 
organ’s  sound;  and  the  cottagers,  who  stood  moodily 
in  the  church  yard  while  the  service  continued,  were 
also  relieved  by  the  music,  and  blest  as  it  trembled 
out  into  the  sunny  air. 

When  the  lady,  of  whom  I  write,  was  stricken 
with  illness,  wlii«  h  was  only  a  week  before  her 
death,  she  bogged  her  husband  to  bring  her  the  gold 
chain  and  locket  enclosing  his  hair,  which  he  had 
given  her  before  their  marriage.  T.bis  she  hung 
around  her  neck,  and  solaced  her  weary  and  painful 
hours  in  contemplating  it,  and  by  forte  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  idea.s  it  excited,  living  again  in  times  gone 
bv.  Dne  evening  she  beckoneii  to  Sir  William,  who 
was  sitting  in  her  chambi-r,  to  her  side,  and  said; — 
“  Reach  me  your  hand,  my  dear  husband,  I  am  grow¬ 
ing  much  worse.  I  feel  a  perilous  sinking  in  my 
frame,  and  death  is  in  my  thoughts.  If  this  lie  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  womanly  timidity,  bear  with  it,  dear¬ 
est,  for  my  sake,  and  give  me  courage  by  staying  by 
my  side  tliroiigli  the  night.” 

“  Be  comforted,  my  love,”  replied  her  husband. 
“This  wcaknes.s  is  common  enough.  You  w’ill  be 
better  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  shall 
not  stir  from  your  bed.  You  will  talk  to  me  in  a 
different  manner,  when  after  you  have  had  a  good 
sleep,  I  shall  show  you  the  cheerful  sun-light  steal¬ 
ing  on  the  dawn.  1  see  now  even  your  eyes,  are 
closing,  compose  yourself  therefore,  dear  one,  and 
sleep.” 

The  chamber  was  hushed;  the  patient  lay  still, 
and  seemed  iu  so  profound  a  repose,  that  her  breath¬ 
ing  was  not  heard.  The  curtains  were  softly  adjiis- 
te  l  around  her  bed,  and  Sir  William  heppy  and  fall 
of  favourable  omens  in  the  idea  that  his  wife  had  at 
length  a  remission  of  pain;  took  a  book,  and,  fixing 
asniuch  attention  on  it  as  he  could  command,  wore 
tlie  night  hours  aivay.  Evefy  thing  within  and 
without  continued  in  deep  stillness,  broken  only  to¬ 
wards  the  morning  by  the  pleasing  sounds  of  awa¬ 
kening  nature,  which  might  be  beard  in  so  removed  a 
place — the  shrill  birds,the  wheeling  hum  of  bees  dart¬ 
ing  from  their  hive  in  the  garden  below,  and  the 
leaves  dally  iug  with  the  morning  breath.  These,  to¬ 


gether  with  the  strong  white  linens  which  intersected 
the  shutters,  admonished  Sir  William  and  the  nurse  of 
the  time  their  patient  and  slept.  The  light  was 
therefore  admitted  into  the  room,  and  they  looked 
I  into  the  bed. 

j  “  How  is  this,”  said  Sir  William.  “  She  has  not 
moved  a  hair’s  breadth  since  we  saw  her  last  night. 
Good  God!  how  pale  her  face  and  lips  are!  Heaven 
pant  all  may  be  well ;  but  I  tremble  under  my  fears 
Go  instantly,  and  bring  the  physician.” 

The  physician  came,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  a  feather  was  placed  on  her  lips,  and  Sir 
vVilliam  bent  with  keen  eyes  over  it.  It  did  not 
move.  Alas!  alas!  her  spirit  has  passed  away,  while 
her  husband,  setting  close  to  her.  was  congratulating 
himself  on  the  prospect  of  her  recovery. 

She  must  have  stirred  once  in  the  night,  though  it 
was  doue  with  such  gentleness  as  not  to  be  perceived, 
for  one  of  her  hands  was  found  inside  her  garment 
prt  .'siiig  the  locket,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  on  her 
naked  breast. 

1  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  swelling  of  her 
husband’s  heart,  and  tlie  gush  of  his  tears;  when  this 
touching  instance  of  her  love  was  made  known  to 
him.  His  soul  brooded  over  it  night  and  day.  He 
saw  in  her  action  the  wish  she  had  not  strength  to 
utter  in  words,  and  determining  it  should  not  be  vio 
lated,  gave  direction  that  she  should  be  placed  in  the 
coffin  without  disturbing  the  locket  or  her  hand. 

It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  so  affecting  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  could  not  escape  being  much  talked  of, 
and,  as  in  these  cases  no  particulars  are  ever  omitted, 
the  value  of  the  trinket,  which  was  set  round  with 
brilliants,  found  a  place  in  the  story. 

The  sexton  of  the  church  containing  tha^amily 
vault,  was  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  this  Jftedote 
became  known,  and  he  was  not  long  in  conceiving 
a  plan  by  which  he  might  possess  himself  of  the  bu¬ 
ried  jewels,  which  glittered  so  temptingly  in  his 
mind’s  eye.  1  do  not  tiiink  he  would  have  medita¬ 
ted  a  common  theft,  a  fheft  capable  of  injuring  any 
living  creature,  nay,  although  he  was  in  business, 
he  was  never  known  to  practice  any  of  the  usual 
tricks  or  deceptions  of  trade.  He  wa.s  a  charitable, 
well-meaning  man,  but  be  could  not  comprehend 
the  sentiment  which  ordained  those  love  tokens  to 
lie  in  hallowed  iminoveability  on  a  dead  breait.  It 
was  in  liis  opinion  a  silly  waste  of  treasure,  no  barm 
could  come  of  his  approaching  it;  and  he  therefore 
determined  that  on  the  night  of  the  funeral  he  would 
enter  the  vault,  open  the  coffin,  "iftsd- xemove  jhc 
jewels.  The  church  was  well  situated  for 'his  pur¬ 
pose,  it  stood  apart  from  the  village  to  which  it  be¬ 
longed,  and  was  a  siolitary  edifice  in  the  midst  of 
fields. 

Behold  him  then  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
with  his  lantern,  at  the  lone  church  door.  He  un¬ 
locks  it  and  passes,  in.  He  was  at  first  rather  awe¬ 
struck  by  the  dead  stillness,  the  sudden  cold  smell 
so  different  from  the  genial  air  without,  and  the  va¬ 
cant  pews  standing  in  deep  shadow-like  melancholy 
and  drear  recess.  The  nature  of  his  office  had  given 
him  a  familiarity  with  the  building,  but  had  not 
worn  away  the  idea  in  his  mind  of  itssacredne^s,  and 
he  quaked  to  think  it  should  be  the  spot  where  he 
was  to  perjietuate  the  first  deed  in  his  life  which  he 
w’ould  be  ashamed  to  own.  As  he  went  along  the 
aisle  with  his  lamp,  the  white  totpb-stones  on  the 
walls  glared  as  it  were  reproachfully  upon  him  one 
by  one,  and  his  perturbation  was  increa.sed  by  the 
dart  of  a  bat  close  to  his  face.  He  almost  regretted 
he  had  come,  but  he  went  on  nevertlieless,  and  pas¬ 
sed  into  the  lady’s  sepulchre. 

Having  laid  down  his  lamp  on  a  coffin  close  by, 
he  proceeded  with  his  instruments  to  take  off  the  lid 
of  the  one  he  sought,  which  was  soon  effected.  The 
sight  of  the  corpse  lying  there  by  that  dim  light  in 
the  heavy  stillness  of  death,  with  its  white  and  pla 
i  id  countenance,  made  his  heart  swell  and  his  nerves 
powerless.  The  sublimity  of  the  sight  made  him 
feel  the  meanness  of  his  action  with  double  f  ree; 
he  almost  fainted,  and,  with  the  intention  of  aban¬ 
doning  the  business,  he  returned  into  the  body  of 
the  church.  There  he  supported  him.«elf  for  a  long 
time,  while  the  rooliiess  of  the  air  refreshed  him 
■  nd  he  was  at  length  about  to  dep  irt.  when  recol¬ 
lecting  th.1t  the  lid  of  the  co.ffin  should  be  replaced, 
he  sutnraoued  a  strong  effort,  and  went  again  into 
the  vault  for  that  p-.irpose. 

I  But  tile  sight  of  the  cur|>se  was  not  uow  so  awful 
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Crand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Rhode  Iitland. 

At  the  Annuil  Conununii.tlioii  of  the  Graiul  Koval 
Arch  Chapter  of  liic  '^tate  of  KhuJe  of  island,  held 
in  Providence,  on  Tiiesrl  y  evening,  the  21st  ult. 
the  following, Grand  officers  were  elected  for  the 
year  ensuing . 

Peter  Grinrel,  Grand  High  Priest;  Caleb  Drown, 
of  N.  Providence,  Deputy  Grand  tligh  Priest;  Jo¬ 
seph  Tompkins,  of  i.o.  Grand  King;  Jesse  C.ark, 
•  iran  1  Scribe;  Siiv..iuis  Tingloy,  GramI  Secretary; 
Jason  Williams,  Grand  Treas  irer;  ilcv.  David  Pick¬ 
ering  Grand  Chaplain ;  S.  muel  Randall, of  Warren, 
Grand  Marshal;  Jason  Williams,  Grand  Steward; 
William  P.  R.  Benn^n,  (irand  Tyler. 

Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia. 

At  tbc  annual  Con  iminicHtion  of  ihe  Gran^  Lodge 
of  Gooigia,  held  at  their  Lodge  Room  in  Savannah, 
March  tJ,  JS26,  the  following  brethren  were  elected 
officers  lor  the  ensuing  year,  viz ; 

M.  W.  James  Morrison,  Grand  Master;  R.  W. 
William  Schley,  Deputy  Grand  Master,(re-elected); 
R.  W.  D.  Clarke,  Deputy  Grand  Master;  R.  W.  Jo¬ 
nathan  Olmstead,  Senior  Grand  W’arden;  R.  W.  S. 
L.  W.  Harris,  Junior  Grand  Warden;  R.  VV*.  Paul 
P.Tomasson,G.  Treasurer  (re-elected);  R.  W.  Louis 
H.  rurt!i,G.  Secretary  (re-elected);  Rev.  A.  Carter, 
G.  Chaplain  (re-elected);  P.  W.  John  Uelberghe,S. 
G.  Deacon  (re-appointed);  I>r.  Luois  Girodon,  Jun. 
G.  Deacon  (re-appointed);  Rr.  A.  J  Pratt,  G.  Mar¬ 
shal;  P.W.J.B  Mill8,G.  Pursuivant  (re-appointed); 
W.  Bartholomew  Furney, (irand  Tyler. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  following,  agreeably  to 
previous  arrangement,  the  above  officers  were  pub¬ 
licly  iiwtallcd  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  Breth¬ 
ren  marched  in  procession  to  the  church,  preceded  by 
music,  where  the  officers  elect  were  invested  in  pro- 

{ler  form  with  the  insignia  of  office,  by’  the  Most 
Vorshipful  Past  Grand  Master,  T.  U.  P.  Chari.ton, 
who  delivered  the  charge,  and  explained  the  duties 
devolving  upon  each.  The  scriptural  lessons  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  occasion  were  read,  and  the  prayers 
delivered,  by  the  Grand  Chaplain  pro  tempore,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Meai.y. 


C.aX<JEU«T>iUl  OF  C03UatjmCA.TX0Z7S. 


NEXT  HEGULAR  MEETINGS. 


Temple  Encampment, 
Temple  R.  A.  Chapter, 
Master’s  Lodge, 

Mount  Vernon  Lodge, 
Temple  Lodge, 
Ineffable  Lodge, 
Wadsworth  Chapter, 
Rensselaer  Lodge, 


Albany, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Rensselaerville, 

do. 


April 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Api  il 

do. 


McDonough  Lodge, Greenbnsh,!  st  &  3d  M.  ine.rno. 
Apollo  Chapter,  'froy,  April  4 

Apollo  Lodge,  (to.  do.  11 

St.  George’s  Lodge,  Schenectady,  3d  Mon.  in  c.  mo. 
Rome  Chapter,  Rome,  Wed.  af.  f.  ni 

Coxsackie  Chapter,  Coxsackic,  Tiies.  pr.  f.  m 

Ark  Lodge,  do.  Mond.  pr.  f.  m 

Westerlo  Fayette  Lodge,  Westerlo,  Wed.  pr.  f.  m. 
DansfilleR.  A.  C.  Dansville  V’^illage,  Fii.pr.f.  in. 


Dansville  Lodge, 
Auburn  Chapter, 
Catskill  Chapter, 
Catskill  Lodge, 
Federal  Chapter, 


do. 
Auburn, 
Catskill, 
do. 

Watertow'u, 


Mon.  pr.  f.  m. 
Thurs.  pr.  f.  m. 
Mon.  pr.  f.  m. 
Thurs.  pr.  f.  m. 
Wed,  pr.f.  m. 


CleacelanJ,  Ohio,  March  10, 1820. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  Webb  Chapter,  No.  13, 
hold^n  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  in  this  village,  on  mo¬ 
tion  of  Com.  O.  Cat/mn,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  following  notice  be  sent  to  the 
Editors  of  the  Masonic  Mirror,  for  insertion. 

Joseph  Chapel,  a  M.  K  Master,  was  at  wtirk  in  this 
village  in  October  and  Nov.  1826,  and  sometime  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  latter  month,  decaiu|>ed;  and  it 
was  reported  that  he  went  to  Buffalo,  N.  V.  He  was 
indebted  to  several  Master  Masons,  and  forgot  to  pay 
them  previous  to  his  departure.  He  also  borrowed  a 
sum  of  money  from  a  Master  Mason  not  more  than 
an  hour  before  he  was  off.  He  went  away  in  the 
night,  he  is  a  carpenter  and  joiner  by  occupation,! 
is  about  28  or  30  years  of  age,  short  and  thick  set; 
very  forward,  and  officious,  quite  conceited  and  lo- 1 
quacious.  He  professed  to  have  taken  three  degrees 
in  Livingston  Chapter,  N.  Y.  Masons  are  caution¬ 
ed  agairuit  so  base  a  jierverter  of  the  principles  of 
Freemasonry.  J.  F.  HANKS,  If.  P. 

Attest,  M  OVIATT.  iStCv 


;  OK,  MASONIC  AM)  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM.  [Von.  1. 


_ AB^  SCIUNTOES. _ 

ON  THE  CHOICE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OK  A  RAZOR. 
Selections  trom  au  article  published  in  the  London  Technical 
Repoiitofy,  for  January.  ‘ 

It  is  certainly  of  some  importance,  that  what  a  man 
is  under  the  necessity  of  doing  daily  should  be  dune 
well,  and  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible'.  Sha¬ 
ving  with  a  bad,  or  even  an  indifferent  razor,  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  owe  of  the  miseries  of  human 
'life.  It  IS  an  operation  that  men  rather  so'.niiit  to  than 
Isolicit;  it  is  occasionally  attended  with  pain,  and  as 
it  cannot  be 'a  voided,  it  is  at  any  rate  desirable  to  Ics- 
.sen  its  unpleu8antnes.s.  Hence  every  novelty  in  the 
form  and  make  of  a  razor,  or  even  of  a  strop,  have 
hitherto  been  caught  at  with  some  degree  of  avidity ; 
the  delusions  have  had  their  day,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  answered  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
created. 

\  few  remarks  on  the  weight  and  /orm,  of  a  razor 
will  suffice,  its  primary  excellence  consisting  in 
qualities  of  another  description;  namely,  in  its  reg- 
ularity  and  fitness  of  concavity,  its  hardness,  and  the 
durability  of  its  edge.  W’ciglit  and  form  are,  notwith¬ 
standing,  of  some  importance,  and  cntitleii  to  parti¬ 
cular  attention.  The  length  of  a  razor,  which  gen¬ 
erally  varies  from  four  to  five  inches,  if  manufactured 
on  regularly  established  principles,  determines  its 
relative  weight.  It  is  es.sential  that  the  thickness  of 
the  back  of  the  blade  should  bear  a  correspondent 
proportion  to  its  breadth,  which,  generally  sptaking, 
should  be  as  one  to  three  and  a  half,  though  indeed 
this  proportion  may  be  permitted  to  vary  a  little ;  it 
should,  however,  be  understood,  that  the  farther  it  is 
departed  from,  the  more  unserviceable  does  the  razor 
become;  the  reason  is  obvious:  a  razor  is  honed,  or 
whetted,  byresting  equally  upon  the  back  and  the 
edge;  if, therefore,  this  operation  be  performed  upon 
a  narrow  blade,  v.’ith  a  disproportionate  strong  back, 
a  short  and  thick  edge  is  produced,  not  any  way  cal¬ 
culated  to  serve  the  purposes  of  shaving  with  advan¬ 
tage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blade  he  broad,  and 
the  back  iight,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  forming  a 
long  and  thin  edge,  which  cannot  be  sustained  for 
a  moment  against  the  cp[>osition  of  a  strong  beard. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  justness  of  proportion, 
with  res|>ect  to  breadth  and  tliickness,  is  more  to  be 
ittended  to  than  length;  this  latter,  indeed,  is  so 
entirely  and  completely  matter  of  choice,  that  any 
ohscrvdtinns  upon  it  would  be  obviously  superfluous. 
The  strength  or  thickness,  and  of  consequence  the 
weight  of  what  workmen  term  the  tang,  or  the  fin¬ 
ger-hold  of  the  blade,  is  likewise  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  notice.  A  requisite  proportion  should 
rtere  he  preserved,  otherwise  the  utility  of  the  best 
nianiifactnrcd  razor  may  be  considerably  diminished 
if  thick  and  heavy,  the  weight  of  the  cutting  part  of 
the  blade  is  so  much  reduced,  that  great  pressure  is 
required  to  make  it  bear  upon  its  work;  if  thin  and 
light,  similar  to  the  razors  manufactured  in  France, 
it  cannot  be  held  firm  in  the  hand;  each  extreme 
should  therefore  be  avoided;  undue  strength  or 
weight  in  the  handle  may  likewise  produce  the  for¬ 
mer  of  these  effects. 

A  question  here  naturally  arises:  how  are  the  de¬ 
fects  above  alluded  to,  to  be |detected,  by  persons 
unaccustomed -to  the  manufacturing  of  razors?  If 
the  eye,  w^iich  almost  instantly  observes  any  thing 
approaching  to  disproportion  in  the  parts,  should  in 
Oiis  instance  be  an  insufficient  guide,  let  the  hand  be 
[resorted  to;  it  nmy  here  prove  a  more  competent  de- 
[tcctor.  Thus,  before  a  razor  is  purchased,  let  it  be 
tried,  in  the  same  position  in  which  it  is  held  during 
the  operation  of  shaving;  if  thin  in  the  tang,  it  will 
soon  be  discovered  tliat  it  cannot  be  inaintained  in 
a  cutting  direction,  without  a  much  stronger  andj 
firmer  grasp  than  ought  to  be  employed  on  so  (lelicate  j 
an  occasion;  if//n>/f  and  Acowy,  though  it  may  be 
held  more  easily  and  pleasantly,  yet  it  cannot  fail  lo 
be  observed,  that  the  tutting  part  of  the  Made  will 
he  so  much  overbalanced  by  the  weight  of  the  hand 
hold,  that  here  again,  though  from  a  completely  op¬ 
posite  cause,  considerable  exertion  will  be  necessa¬ 
ry  to  apply  the  razor  with  suitable  cftect. 

Sensible  of  the  advantage  of  a  firm,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  easy  hold  of  a  razor,  gome  cutlers 
have  rcconimeiided  that  the  sides  at  least,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  tang,  should  be  rut  in  the  inaiiiier  of 
alih^;  this  ratlier  detracts  from  the  elegance  and  the 
higli  finish  of  the  articU*.  but  its  utility  cannot  be 
‘  doubted. 


Form  is  of  equal  consequence  with  weight,  and  not 
by  any  means  so  dependent  upon  fancy  as  is  general 
ly  supposc'd;  one  form,  at  least,  has  decidedly  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  aiiotlrer. 

Inequality  of  breadth,  which  necessarily  includes 
a  proportionate  inequality  of  thickness  in  the  back, 
is,  however,  liable  to  objections,  that  arise  chiefly 
from  the  additional  portion  of  care  required  in  the 
course  of  manufacturing,  and  more  particularly  in 
in  the  very  critical  process  of  hardening  the  razor; 
for  in  communicating  a  requisite  degree  of  lieat  to 
the  thicker  parts  of  the  blade,  the  thinner  are  fre¬ 
quently  so  much,  over-heated  that  the  whole  razor  is 
injured  beyond  remedy,  and  its  utility  effectually 
destroyed.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  this  formidable  evil  may  be  prevented, 
but  only  by  the  exercise  of  more  care  and  caution 
tlian  are  generally  used. 

A  straight-edged  razor  is  by  no  means  adapted  for 
general  use.  It  is,  in  fact,  fitted  only  for  those  who, 
convinced  tliat  every  cutting  instrument,  from  a  saw 
to  a  razor,  is  composed  of  a  regular  succession  of 
teeth,  or  points,  nearer  or  farther  apart,  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  distinguish  between  the  operation  of  cutting, 
and  wliat  may  not  inaptly  be  denominated  scraping. 
The  latter  is,  however,  the  prev.iiling  mode  of  sha¬ 
ving;  it  is  the  practice,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
of  almost  every  man  who  shaves  himself;  and  as  it 
is  an  evil  which  cannot  entirely  he  removed,  it  must 
be  partially  provided  against,  flow  far  this  is  within 
the  power  of  the  r.TZor-inHker,  will  perhajis  appear 
Irom  the  following  remarks.  It  may  here  be  laid 
down  as  a  piinciple,  that  whatever  the  form  of  the 
back  of  the  razor  may  be,  the  edge  should  always 
describe  a  portion  of  a  circle. 

It  must  be  tolerably  evident  to  every  man  who 
thinks  upon  the  subject,  and  who  has  paid  attention 
to  the  manner  in  which  a  razor  is  commonly  used, 
that  the  circularly  curved  blade  here  recommended, 
even  if  applied  in  the  very  injudicious  mode  above 
alluded  to,  has  decidedly  the  advantage,  whether 
passed  over  the  face  obliquely  from  the  point  to  the 
heel,  or  drawn  forwards  without  the  least  obliciuity 
of  direction,  that  it  must  of  necessity  cut,  even  wnere 
a  straight-edged  razor  would  do  nothing  but  fret  or 
tear  the  skin,  without  removing  the  beard. 

Form,  weight,  and  justness  of  proportion,  united 
with  a  proper  degree  of  hardness,  zre  certainly  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  a  good  razor;  yet  its  excellence 
depends  likewise  on  its  possessing  a  regularity  and 
fitness  of  concavity.  It  is  already  most  generally 
known,  that  this  regularity  is  produced  in  the  pro- 
ce.ss  of  grinding,  by  the  u.se  of  stones  of  different  di¬ 
ameters,  varying  troin  four  to  twelve  inches,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  price  of  the  article  required;  and  it  can¬ 
not  have  escaped  observation,  that  this  circumstance 
only  constitutes  a  very  essential  difference  of  edge. 

The  grinding  of  razor  blades  on  a  four  inch  stone 
has  recently  so  much  prevailed,  that  a  few  remarks 
on  its  superior  pretensions  may  be  admitted  with 
propriety.  It  is  easily  discernible,  that  a  razor  thus 
manufactured  must,  of  necessity,  possess  great  thin- 
nes-s  of  edge;  a  circumstance  which,  independent  of 
any  other,  renders  it  unfit  for  general  purposes,  even 
though  it  may  he  used  in  some  cases  with  advantage 
a  strong  wiry -heard  will  put  allots  boasted  excel¬ 
lence  to  the  proof:  here  it  will  be  found, that  a  less 
degree  of  concavity,  aVid  of  consequence  a  stronger 
and  firmer  edge,  is  indispensably  necessary.  From 
the  observations  here  adduced,  it  appears  that  the 
concavity  of  the  blade  should  at  all  times  be  regula¬ 
ted  by  the  formidableness  or  otherwise  of  the  object 
it  has  to  encounter.  Razors,  however,  ground  upon 
.stones  of  about  six  or  scren  inches  diameter,  may  be 
recommended, as  best  adapted  for  general  use  ;  they 
are  sufficiently  hollowed,  or  ground  out,  for  anvser- 
vice,  however  hard,  to  which  they  may  he  appKcd; 
and  they  combine  a  desirable  strength  and  firmiu-M 
of  edge,  with  a  requisite  degree  of  thinness,  provi¬ 
ded  that  the  strength  of  the  back,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  blade,  are  duly  proportioned. 

Tbt‘  concavity  of  a  razor  should  likewise  po88es^ 
great  evenness  and  regularity,  otherwise  a  very  uii- 
gqiial  edge  is  produced,  a  defect  which  every  appli- 
( ation  of  the  hone  will  ratlier  increa.so  than  diminish, 
and  which  nothing  but  re-grinding  in  a  more  per¬ 
fect  manner  can  possibly  remove.  There  is  an  ap¬ 
pearance  produced  upon  the  blade  of  a  new  razor, 
by  the  use  of  the  hone,  which  atlords  a  certain  cri¬ 
terion  by  which  this  formidable  imperfection  mar 
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always  be  detected.  Two  lines  are  produced,  the 
one  upon  the  edge,  and  the  other  upon  that  part  of 
the  back  which  rests  upon  the  hone  in  whetting. 
On  examining  a  razor,  these  lines  are  very  appa¬ 
rent,  and  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  dinerence 
of  polish;  in  some  razors  they  are  v  ery  unequal,  and 
present  several  variations  in  breadth,  from  heel  to 
point;  others  possess  an  even,  undeviating  regulari¬ 
ty ;  these  different  appearances  should  be  noted  with 
particular  attention,  as  they  afford  a  certain  means 
bv  which  the  most  superficial  observer  may  learn  to 
iletect  defective  workmanship  in  is  one  of  the  requi¬ 
sites  of  a  good  razor.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
add,  that  where  this  evenness  of  line  exists,  z  regular¬ 
ity  of  concavity  cannot  possibly  be  wanting;  noi 
where  the  contrary  is  the  case  can  a  good  cutting 
edge  be  expected. 

Some  new  and  important  improvements  in  steel 
have  lately  been  attempted,  which  if  ultimately  suc- 
ressful,  will  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the 
manufacturers  of  razors,  and  eve^  description  of 
fine  cutlery.  Messrs.  Stodart,  F'.  R.  S.  and  Mr.  M. 
Faraday,  chemical  assistant  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
liavc  made  an  interesting  communication  to  the  Roy¬ 
al  Society  of  London,  in  which  they  detail  a  series 
of  experiments,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  how  far  the  best  refined  steel  may  be  impro¬ 
ved  by  an  alloy  of  other  metals.  Some  of  these  ex¬ 
periment  appear  to  have  been  very  successful  in 
their  results.  The  application  of  chymical  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  improvement  of  the  best  refined  steel, 
run  hardly  fail  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  conse¬ 
quences;  this  beautiful  and  highly  useful  metal  has 
been  refined  to  a  degree  of  purity  and  excellence, 
of  which  it  was  at  one  time  thought  utterly  incapable; 
The  combinations  anticipated  by  Messrs.  Stodart  and 
Faraday  did  not  alway.s  take  place;  but  they  finally 
ascertained  the  exact  proportions  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  complete  and  perfect  alh  ys  ofsteel  with  silver, 
platina,  &c.  The  former  of  these  combinations,  they 
^ay,  produces  a  metal  “harder  than  the  best  cast  steel, 

<  r  even  than  the  Indian  wootz;  and  the  articles  made 
of  it  prove  to  be  of  a  very  superior  quality.”  They 
add,  “the  silver  allay  may  be  advantageously  used  for 
almost  every  purpose  foriwhich  goodstcel  is  required  ’ 

On  the  honing  and  stropping  of  a  razor. — Let  the 
hone*  be  seldom  and  but  sparingly  resorted  to;  and 
never,  unless  by  frequent  and  repeated  stropping, 
the  edge  of  the  razor  is  entirely  destroyed:  use  the 
best  pule  oil,  and  be  careful  to  preserve  the  hone 
clean  and  free  from  dust.  Previously  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  shaving,  it  will  be  found  of  service,  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  who  have  a  strong  beard,  and  a  tender 
skin,  to  wash  the  face  well  with  soap  and  water ;  and 
the  more  time  is  spent  in  lathering  and  moi.stening 
the  beard,  the  easier  will  the  process  of  shaving  be¬ 
came.  Dip  the  razor  in  hot  water  before  applying 
it  to  the  face;  use  the  blade  nearly  flat,  always  ta¬ 
king  care  to  give  it  a  cutting  instead  of  a  scraping 
liirection.  Strop  the  razor  immediately  after  using 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  removing  any  mois¬ 
ture  that  may  remain  upon  the  edge ;  and  be  careful 
not  to  employ  a  common  strop,  as  the  composition 
with  which  they  are  covered,  is  invariably  of  a  very 
inferior  quality,  and  injurious  to  a  razor.  The  strop 
should  always  be  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  when 
the  composition  Ls  worn  off,  it  will  be  found  parti¬ 
cularly  useful  to  rub  it  over  lightly  with  a  little 
clean  tallow,  and  then  put  upon  it  the  'top  part  of 
the  snuff  of  a  candle,  which  being  a  fine  powifer, 
will  admirable  supply  the  place  of  the  best  composi¬ 
tion  ever  used  for  the  purpose.  Another  excellent 
mode  of  renovating  a  razor  strop,  is  by  rubbing  it 
well  with  pewter,  and  impregnating  the  leather  with 
the  finest  metallic  particles. 

In  closing  these  observations,  I  cannot  omit  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  elastic  cushion  strop,  which,  from  ea¬ 
sily  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  razor,  removes 
the  keen,  flat  edge  produced  by  the  hone,  and 
substifittes  an  injurious  routidness  in  its  place.  \  flat 
strop,  not  too  much  burthened  with  leather,  is  best 
adapted  to  continue  the  form  which  the  edge  re¬ 
ceives  in  honing;  to  admit  of  any  other,  is  to  sub¬ 
vert  in  practice  the  principles  on  which  a  good  cut¬ 
ting  edge  is  formed 


•  The  iron-sloue  Hone  th<^h  but  rely  little  uted,  imparti  the 
finert  edge  to  s  razor.  Thin  iron-etone  Hone  is  found  in  those 
iron  and  coal  mines  that  had  taken  fire,  and  has  been  termed 
ttiti final jnsptr .  Theyinay  behadortrariousdet(reesofcoarsc- 
ueis  and  nneuess. 
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THE  DIS1NTERME.NT— ^  Sketch. 

On  a  fine  day  in  the  month  of  June,  a  funeral 
procession  issued  from  the  park-gates  of  VVoodley- 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  The  poor  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  neighbouring  village  hovered  about 
the  train  with  mute  reverence;  paying  the  last  sad 
testimony  of  respect  and  affection  to  one,  who  had 
been  endeared  to  them  by  many  acts  of  kindness 
and  solicitude.  Tliey  were  following  to  its  colj 
home  the  corpse  of  Eliza,  wife  of  Sir  William  Fan- 
shaw. 

Never  was  there  a  lovelier  summer  day  than  the 
one  appointed  for  this  dismal  ceremony.  The  streets 
looked  proudly  in  the  liistiness  of  their  young  green; 
the  dark  blue  sky  was  unspotted  by  a  single  cloud; 
and  the  sun  shot  out  in  its  sultry  strength,  making 
the  birds  wanton  and  noisy  with  the  exuberance  of 
their  joy. 

Alas!  what  was  all  this  glory  of  nature  to  the  sad 
company  who  were  moving  along  the  road,  thinking 
of  the  tomb,  and  the  premature  ilcath  of  that  young, 
beautiful,  and  virtuous  out*  whom  they  were  convey¬ 
ing  thither!  How  could  they  enjoy  the  quick  carols 
of  the  birds,  when  the  death-bell  gaining  in  strength 
as  they  proceeded,  smote  their  ears  and  startled  their 
secret  sorrowing'wilh  its  measured  fk  obstinate  recur¬ 
rence  !  The  glad  colour  of  the  grass  and  ot  the  leaves, 
was  not  in  harmony  with  their  mourning  garniento; 
and  the  vital  sun  could  scarcely  be  rejoiced  in  shi¬ 
ning  as  it  did  on  their  tears,  and  on  that  dark,  slow- 
moving  hearse. 

The  service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  is  not  easi¬ 
ly  endured  by  even  an  unconnected  auditor;  so  op¬ 
pressive  is  the  obscure  and  gloomy  imagination  in 
which  it  is  w'ritten.  What  then  must  our  mourners 
have  felt  (their  loss  being  unexpected  and  sorely 
alHicting)  when  the  priest,  meeting  the  dull  coftin 
at  the  church  porch,  walked  on  before  it  repeating 
his  solemn  words!  Then  the  agony  of  grief  burst 
forth  in  sobs  and  hysterics,  then  did  the  dreary 
thought  arise,  that  there  was  nothing  but  corruption 
and  mortification  in  the  world. 

Rut  we  are  slaves  of  circumstances:  for  these  idea.s, 
whicli  seem  to  lie  down  immovably  in  despair,  were 
soon  lifted  into  happy  aspirations  on  the  swell  of  the 
organ’s  sound;  ami  the  cottagers,  who  stood  moodily 
in  the  church  yard  while  the  service  continued,  were 
also  relieved  by  the  music,  and  blest  as  it  trembled 
out  into  the  sunny  air. 

When  the  lady,  of  wdioni  I  write,  was  stricken 
witfi  illness,  which  was  only  a  week  before  her 
death,  she  bogged  her  husband  to  bring  her  the  gold 
chain  and  locket  enclosing  his  hair,  which  he  had 
given  her  before  their  marriage.  T.bis  she  hung 
around  her  neck,  and  solaced  her  weary  and  painful 
hours  in  contemplating  it,  and  by  force  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas  it  excited,  living  again  in  times  gone 
by.  One  evening  she  beckoned  to  Sir  William,  who 
was  sitting  in  her  chamber,  to  her  side,  and  said: — 
“  Reach  me  your  haml.niy  dear  husband,  1  am  grow¬ 
ing  much  worse.  I  feel  a  perilous  sinking  in  my 
frame,  ami  death  is  in  my  thoughts.  If  this  be  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  womanly  timidity,  bear  with  it,  dear¬ 
est,  for  iny  sake,  and  give  me  courage  by  staying  by 
my  side  through  the  night.” 

“  Be  comforted,  iiiy  love,”  replied  her  husband. 
“This  wcaknes.s  is  common  enough.  You  will  be 
better  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  shall 
not  stir  from  your  bed.  You  will  talk  to  me  in  a 
different  manner,  when  after  you  have  had  a  good 
sleep,  1  shall  show  you  the  cheerful  sun-light  steal¬ 
ing  on  the  dawn.  I  see  now  even  your  eyes,  are 
closing,  compose  yourself  therefore,  dear  one,  and 
sleep.” 

The  chamber  was  hushed;  the  patient  lay  still, 
and  seemed  iu  so  profound  a  repose,  that  her  breath¬ 
ing  was  not  heard.  The  curtain.s  were  softly  adjus¬ 
ted  around  her  bed,  and  Sir  William  happy  and  full 
of  favourable  omens  in  the  idea  that  his  wife  had  at 
length  a  remission  of  pain;  took  a  book,  and,  fixing 
as  much  attention  on  it  as  he  could  couim.and,  wore 
the  night  hours  away.  Evefy  thing  within  and 
without  continued  in  deep  stillness,  broken  only  to¬ 
wards  the  morning  by  the  pleasing  sounds  of  awa¬ 
kening  nature,  which  might  be  heard  inso  removed  a 
place — the  shrill  birds, the  wheeling  hum  of  bees  dart¬ 
ing  from  their  hive  in  the  gar.Ien  below,  and  the 
leaves  dallying  with  the  morning  breath.  These,  to¬ 


gether  with  the  strong  white  linens  which  intersected 
the  shutters,  admonished  Sir  William  and  the  nurse  of 
the  time  their  patient  and  slept.  The  light  was 
therefore  admitted  into  the  room,  and  they  looked 
into  the  bed. 

“  How  is  this,”  said  .Sir  William.  “  She  has  not 
moved  a  hair’s  breadth  since  we  saw  her  last  night. 
Good  God!  how  pale  her  face  and  lips  are!  Heaven 
grant  all  may  be  well ;  but  I  tremble  under  my  fears 
Go  instantly,  and  bring  the  physician.” 

The  physician  came,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  a  feather  was  placed  on  her  lips,  and  Sir 
William  bent  with  keen  eyes  over  it.  It  did  not 
move.  Alas!  alas!  her  spirit  has  passed  away,  while 
her  husband,  setting  close  to  her,  was  congratulating 
himself  on  the  prospect  of  her  recovery. 

She  must  have  stirred  once  in  the  night,  though  it 
was  done  with  such  gentleness  as  not  to  be  perceived, 
for  one  of  her  hands  was  found  inside  her  garment 
pressing  the  locket,  of  which  1  have  spoken,  on  her 
naked  breast. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  sw'elling  of  her 
husband’s  heart,  and  the  gush  of  his  tears;  when  this 
touching  instance  of  her  love  was  made  know'n  to 
him.  His  soul  brooded  over  it  night  and  day.  He 
saw  in  her  action  the  wish  she  had  not  strength  to 
utt«r  in  words,  and  determining  it  should  not  be  vio¬ 
lated,  gave  direction  that  she  should  be  placed  in  the 
coffin  without  disturbing  the  locket  or  her  hand. 

It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  so  affecting  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  could  not  escape  being  much  talked  of, 
and,  as  in  these  cases  no  particulars  are  ever  omitted, 
the  value  of  the  trinket,  w’hich  was  set  round  with 
brilliants,  found  a  place  in  the  story. 

The  sexton  of  the  church  containing  tlia^amily 
vault,  was  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  this  JHecdote 
became  known,  and  he  was  not  long  in  conceiving 
a  plan  by  which  he  migld  possess  himself  of  the  bu¬ 
ried  jewels,  which  glittered  so  temptingly  in  his 
mind’s  eye.  1  do  not  ttiink  he  would  have  medita¬ 
ted  a  common  theft,  a  theft  capable  of  injuring  any 
living  creature,  nay,  although  he  was  in  business, 
he  was  never  known  to  practice  any  of  the  usual 
tricks  or  deceptions  of  trade.  He  wzs  a  charitable, 
well-meaning  man,  but  he  could  not  comprehend 
the  sentiment  which  ordained  those  love  tokens  to 
lie  in  hallowed  iminoveability  on  a  dead  breast.  It 
was  in  his  opinion  a  silly  waste  of  treasure,  no  barm 
could  come  of  his  approaching  it:  and  he  therefore 
determined  tliat  on  the  night  of  the  funeral  he  would 
enter  the  vault,  open  the  coffin, ieiaove  .lhe 
jewels.  The  church  was  well  situated  forTiis  pur¬ 
pose,  it  stood  apart  from  the  village  to  which  it  be¬ 
longed,  and  was  a  solitary  edifice  in  the  midst  of 
fields. 

Behold  him  then  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
with  his  lantern,  at  the  lone  church  door.  He  un¬ 
locks  it  and  passes,  in.  He  was  at  first  rather  awe¬ 
struck  by  the  dead  stillness,  the  sudden  cold  smell 
so  different  from  the  genial  air  without,  and  the  va 
cant  pews  standing  in  deep  shadow-like  melancholy 
and  drear  recess.  The  nature  of  his  office  had  given 
him  a  familiarity  with  the  building,  but  had  not 
worn  away  the  idea  in  his  mind  of  itssacredne^,  and 
he  quaked  to  think  it  should  be  the  spot  where  he 
was  to  perpetuate  the  first  deed  in  his  life  which  he 
would  be  ashamed  to  own.  As  he  went  along  the 
aisle  with  his  lamp,  the  white  topib-stones  on  the 
walls  glared  as  it  were  reproachfully  upon  him  one 
by  one,  and  his  perturbation  was  iucrea.«ed  by  the 
dart  of  a  bat  close  to  hia  face.  He  almost  regretted 
he  had  come,  but  he  went  on  nevertheless,  and  pas¬ 
sed  into  the  lady’s  sepulchre. 

Having  laid  down  his  lamp  on  a  coffin  close  by, 
he  proceeded  with  his  instruments  to  take  off  the  lid 
of  the  one  he  sought,  which  was  soon  elfected.  The 
sight  of  the  corpse  lying  there  by  that  dim  light  in 
the  heavy  stillness  of  death,  with  its  white  and  pla 
lid  countenance,  made  his  heart  swell  and  his  nerves 
powerless.  The  sublimity  of  the  sight  made  him 
feel  the  meanness  of  his  action  with  double  force, 
he  almost  fainted,  and,  with  the  intention  of  aban¬ 
doning  the  business,  be  returned  into  the  body  of 
the  church.  There  he  supported  himself  for  a  long 
time,  while  the  ml  ness  of  the  air  refreshed  him 
and  he  was  at  length  about  to  deport,  when  recol¬ 
lecting  th.it  the  lid  of  the  curtin  should  be  replaced, 
he  summoned  a  strong  effort,  and  went  again  into 
the  v.uilt  for  that  p:irpo8e. 

But  tJie  sight  of  the  cor|*se  was  not  now  so  awful 
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to  him  as  before.  The  consternation  had  done  its  ut¬ 
most.  There  was  aa  imperceptible  return  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  intention  in  his  mind,  and  by  a  quick  effort  he 
lifted  the  body,  drew  the  chain  over  the  head,  disen¬ 
gaged  the  locket  from  under  the  hand,  and  then  low¬ 
ered  the  corpse  again  into  its  place.  As  he  did  this, 
the  arm  which  before  lay  upon  the  breast,  fell  with 
a  strange  flexibility  over  the  side  of  the  coffin;  and  a 
faint  sign  came  from  the  body. 

Had  a  thunderclap  broken  in  upon  the  silence,  the 
man  would  not  have  been  more  staggered  than  he 
was  at  this  little  sight.  He  rushed  ha.stily  forth,  left 
the  sepulchre  unclosed,  and  opened  the  church  door 
to  go  out;  when,  as  if  to  increase  his  bewilderment, 
the  first  thing  which  met  his  eyes  was  the  great  moon 
lifting  itself  in  the  unabated  power  of  its  light  over 
the  horizon’s  edge.  It  shone  right  opposite  and 
seemed  looking  at  and  coming  to  expose  him.  He 
did  not  dare  to  lift  his  eves  again ;  but,  without  stop¬ 
ping  even  to  lock  up  tfie  church,  he  flew  over  the 
field,  pursued  by  his  fears. 

It  was  at  this  time  about  11  o’clock.  The  domes¬ 
tics  at  Woodly-Hall  had  not  yet  retired  to  rest. 
Their  minds  were  agitated  and  unsettled  by  the  fu¬ 
neral;  and  they  found  relief  in  sitting  up  together, 
and  talking  over  the  circumstances  connected  w'ith 
their  lady’s  illness  and  sudden  death.  With  hearts 
so  full  they  could  not  endure  the  silence  of  their 
chambers,  and  it  would  have  been  vain  to  try  to 
sleep;  therefore  about  the  time  I  have  inst  mention¬ 
ed,  they  left  their  room  and  dull  candles,  to  go  out 
under  the  portico  of  the  house,  and  enjoy  the  balmy 
night  air,  and  the  bright  moon. 

The  subject  of  their  talk  continued  the  same ;  the 
youth  the  lady,  lier  gentleness,  her  unaccountable 
illness,  tne  sublime  testimony  she  gave  of  her  love 
even  in  the  grasp  of  death;  and  then  what  would 
become  of  their  heart-broken  master,  who  had  been 
secluded  in  his  room  all  day,  scarcely  admitting  any 
uneeven  bringing  him  needful  refreshment;  when 
one  of  them  with  a  low  voice  said — “  W’hat  can  that 
white  thing  be  which  is  fluttering  about  the  beech 
trees  there,  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  long  w’alk!” 
They  looked,  and  nothing  was  seen.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  only  one  leaf  hidden  for  a  time,  for  presently  it 
emerged  altogether  from  the  obscurity  of  the  trees, 
and  they  saw  it  plainly  enough. 

The  walk  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 
The  object  advanced  down  it,  and  soon  a  fearful  sight 
was  seen  by  the  company  under  the  portico;  an  ap¬ 
parently  human  figure,  with  long  trailing  white  gar¬ 
ments,  staggering  and  tumbling  across  the  open  park 
at  that  solemn  hour,  and  under  the  keen  moonlight. 

They  did  not  stop  to  see  anymore;  but,  hasten¬ 
ing  to  their  master’s  room,  told  him  what  they  had 
witnessed. 

He  answered  them  with  his  faint  voice  from  with¬ 
in: — “Go  to  rest, my  friends,  go  to  rest.  Your  minds 
are  disturbed;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  own  is 
too  much  subdued  just  now  to  bear  tlie  hearing  of 
such  things.  Shut  up  the  house;  good  night.” 

But  they  all  persisted  so  strenuously  in  avouch- 
ingthe  truth  of  w'hat  they  had  stated,  that  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  caaie  from  his  chamber,  and  said  he  would  go 
with  them  into  the  park,  and  see  whether  the  appari¬ 
tion  was  yet  visible.  Poor  man!  he  was  at  this  time 
ill  calculated  to  dissipate  the  terror  which  had  taken 
hold  of  his  servants.  Sorrow,  want  of  food,  long 
privation  of  sleep,  the  dismal  business  of  the  day, 
and  then  this  phantom  story,  had  almost  bewidered 
his  faculties,  and  he  descended  the  stairs  trembling 
and  uncollected. 

Before  he  had  reached  the  botton,  one  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  cried  out  with  a  wild  voice  “  Look,  Sir, 
look!” 

Sir  William  cast  his  eyes  downwards,  and  lo! 
there,  upon  the  cold  stone  floor  of  the  hall,  lay  a 
figure  entangled  in  unseemly  clothes,  moaning  and 
sobbing  naturally.  The  face  was  partially  e.xposed. 
Sir  W  illiam  saw  it.  His  faculties  seemed  suddenly 
scattered,  for  in  a  confused  manner  he  dropped  on 
his  knees  by  the  side  of  the  figure,  and  there  re¬ 
mained  a  few  moments  with  elapsed  hands  and  va¬ 
cant  and  immoveable  looks.  At  length  a  weak  fal¬ 
tering  female  voice  was  heard: 

“  I  am  afraid  I  have  done  wrong,”  it  said,  “  but 
I  must  have  been  in  a  dream;  do  not  be  angry  with 
me.” 

“  Good  God!  my  wife — How  is  this?  No,  no,  no; 
it  cannot  be.  !>he  is  in  her  tomb! — and  yet  this  coun¬ 


tenance  and  these  grave-clothes  strike  away  my 
senses  with  wonder! — Eliza!  Eliza!  She  cannot 
speak  again.  Yes,  she  is  not  quite  cold.  What  can 
tliis  mysterious  visitation  portend? — Eliza!  I.iet  me 
once  more  hear  that  voice.  Silent!  Silent! — Lift 
her  up.  Look!  it  is  herself  her  own  self;  her  lips 
move;  and  see  her  poor  face  is  wet  with  tears.  God 
alone  knows  how  this  can  come  to  pass;  but  I  will 
thank  him  for  it  forever.  There,  gently,  move  her 
gently,  lay  her  in  my  arms,  and  some  one  go  before 
me  with  a  light.” 

It  was  indeed  l.is  wife  whom  he  embraced.  He 
carried  her  to  his  chamber,  laid  her  in  the  bed,  and 
ordered  warm  re.storativcs  to  be  prepared.  These 
he  administered  himself,  and  she  slept  for  two  hours. 
On  awaking  she  said : 

“  Are,  you  there,  my  dear?  Let  me  hear  you  speak. 
.Something  strange  has  happened  to  me,  I  am  sure 
Have  I  been  delirious?  I  wish  you  had  watched  me 
better:  for  1  am  certain  that  I  have  been  wandering 
out  in  the  open  air.  It  terrifies  me  to  think  of  it. 
The  dream  1  have  had  since  I  saw  you,  dear  husband, 
last  night,  juesses  on  me  with  an  intolerable  sense 
of  reality.  It  must  have  been  those  ghastly  visions 
which  scared  me  out  of  the  house  in  my  sleep.  I  am 
full  of  pain.  My  feet  are  sore  and  bleeding.  Reach 
me  your  hand,  and  comfort  me  with  your  voice.  I 
fancied  that  I  was  just  now  staying  obstinately  and 
yet  unwillingly  in  a  painful,  dreary,  dark  place  and 
was  startled  there  by  a  sudden  rush  of  cold  wind.  1 
seemed  to  fall  many  times  and  to  bruise  myself,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  in  endeavoring  to  struggle  out  towards  the 
light.  This  must  have  been  a  dream?  hut  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  I  have  been  wandering  out  of  door  in  my  sleep, 
for  I  thought  1  should  have  gone  mad  when  my  per¬ 
ceptions  came  to  me,  and  I  found  myself  alone,  bare¬ 
footed,  and  the  wide  and  silent  park  stretching  far 
around  me.  I  have  endeavored,  but  it  is  in  vain,  to 
recollect  any  circumstances  connected  with  my  lea¬ 
ving  the  house!” 

Her  husband  shook  from  head  to  foot  at  this.  The 
coffin  and  the  hearse  swam  instantly  in  his  eyes.  He 
was  sick  at  heart  with  the  oppression  of  a  mystery, 
but  he  looked  at  his  wife  again  and  blessed  Heaven. 

Having  addressed  a  few  miecring  words  to  her,  and 
promising  not  to  leave  her  side,  he  exhorted  her  to 
be  composed  and  to  endeavor  to  sleep 

In  the  morning  the  whole  thing  was  explained. 
Some  rustics  pa-ssing  by  the  church  had  observed  it 
to  be  open,  and  going  in  saw  that  one  of  the  family 
vaults  w.as  unclosed,  and  that  there  was  an  empty 
coffin  in  it.  This  information  they  carried  forthwith 
to  the  sexton,  who  alarmed  at  the  probability  of  his 
being  detected  (as  some  one  might  have  seen  him  es¬ 
caping  by  the  moonlight,)  and  fearing  that  his  guilt 
might  seem  greater  than  it  was,  went  to  Woodley 
hall,  and  confessed  the  whole  business,  making  a  res¬ 
titution  of  the  locket,  but  declaring  that  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  removal  of  the  corjise. 

He  was  readily  enough  forgiven  and  I  believe  re¬ 
warded.  It  was  plain  now  that  Lady  Fanshaw  had 
been  hurried  in  a  trance.  It  was  of  the  utmost  con¬ 
sequence  that  the  subject  of  the  inteiment  should  be 
kept  from  her  knowledge.  The  sexton  was  enjoin¬ 
ed  to  silence;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  quell  the 
tongues  of  the  village.  Besides,  when  the  lady  recov¬ 
ered  sufficiently  to  go  out,  every  object  she  saw  in 
the  direction  of  the  church  perplexed  her  with  some 
dim  and  uncomfortable  reminiscence.  She  might 
some  day  stumble  on  the  truth,  and  Sir  William,  in 
the  fear  of  this,  sold  his  estate,  and  purchased  anoth¬ 
er  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  In  this  latter 
placed  Lady  Fanshaw  gave  birth  to  a  large  family, 
and  Kved  many  years  with  her  husband  in  health 
and  comfort. 


ABORIGINAL  AFFECTION. 

In  the  year  1814,  a  trader  married  a  beautiful 
squaw,  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in 
the  Omawhaw  nation.  This  match,  on  the  part  of 
the  husband,  was  induced  by  the  following  circum¬ 
stance:  Being  an  active,  intelligent  and  enterprising 
man,  he  had  introduced  the  American  trade  to  the 
Missouri  Indians,  and  had  gained  great  confidence 
among  them  by  his  bravery  and  ingenuous  deport¬ 
ment.  But  he  at  length  perceived  that  his  influence 
was  gradually  declining,  in  consequence  of  the  pre¬ 
sents  and  wiles  of  many  rival  traders,  to  whom  his 
enterprise  had  opened  the  way,  and  that  hiscustom- 
lers  were  gradually  forsaking  him. 


Thus  circumstanced,  in  order  to  gain  the  ground, 
he  determined  to  make  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
one  of  the  most  powerful  families  of  the  Omawhaws 
In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  selected  a  squaw, 
whose  friends  were  just  such  as  he  desired;  and  ad 
dressed  himself  to  her  parents  agreeably  to  the  In 
dian  custom,  and  informed  them  that  he  loved  their 
daughter;  and  that  he  was  very  sorry  to  see  her  in  a 
state  of  poverty  common  to  her  nation,  and  although 
he  possessed  a  wife  among  the  white  people,  yet  he 
wished  to  have  one  also  of  the  Omawhaw  nation. 
If  they  would  transfer  their  daughter  to  him  in  mar¬ 
riage,  he  would  obligate  himsell  to  treat  her  kindly; 
and  as  he  commenced  a  permanent  trading  establish¬ 
ment  in  their  country,  he  would  dwell  during  a  por 
tion  of  the  year  with  her,  and  the  remainder  with 
the  white  people,  as  the  nature  of  his  occupation  re¬ 
quired.  His  establishment  should  be  her  home,  and 
that  of  her  people  during  her  life,  as  he  never  inten¬ 
ded  to  abandon  the  trade.  In  return,  he  expressed 
his  expectation  that  for  this  act  the  nation  would 
give  him  the  refusal  of  their  peltries,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  comply  with  his  engagement 
to  them.  He  further  promised,  that  if  the  match 
proved  fruitful,  the  children  should  be  madeknow’n 
to  the  white  people,  and  would  probably  be  qualified 
to  continue  the  trade  after  his  death. 

The  parents  replied  with  thanks  for  his  liberal  of¬ 
fers,  and  for  his  disposition  to  have  pity  on  them, 
they  would  not  object  to  his  connection,  and  hoped 
that  their  daughter  would  accept  him  as  a  husband. 

The  parents  then  retired  and  opened  the  subject 
to  their  daughter;  they  assured  her  that  her  propo¬ 
sed  husband  was  a  great  man,  greater  than  any  ol 
Omawhaws — that  he  would  do  much  for  them,  and 
concluded  by  requesting  her  to  acquiesce  in  the 
wishes  of  the  white  man.  She  replied,  that  all  they 
said  w'as  without  doubt  true,  and  that  agreeably  to 
his  request,  she  was  willing  to  become  his  wife. 

The  agreement  being  concluded,  the  trader  made 

firesents  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  nation,  and 
le  conducted  his  interesting  prize  to  the  house. 

The  ensuing  autumn  she  had  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  him  return,  having  now  conceived  for  him  the 
most  tender  attachment.  Upon  his  visit  the  follow¬ 
ing  season,  she  presented  him  with  a  fine  daughter, 
born  during  his  absence,  and  whom  she  had  nursed 
with  the  fondest  attention.  With  the  infant  in  her 
arms,  she  daily  seated  herself  on  the  bank  of  the 
river;  and  followed  the  downward  course  of  the 
stream  with  her  eye,  to  gain  the  earliest  notice  of 
his  approach.  Thus  the  time  passed  on.  The  second 
year  the  father  greeted  a  son,  and  obtained  his 
squaw’s  reluctant  consent  to  take  their  daughter 
with  him  on  his  return  voyage  to  the  country  of  the 
white  peojile.  But  no  sooner  ha^l  he  commenced  his 
voyage,  although  she  had  another  charge  on  which 
to  lavish  her  caresses,  than  her  maternal  fondness 
overpowered  her,  and  she  ran  crying  and  screaming 
along  the  river  side  in  pursuit  of  the  boat,  tearing 
her  long  flowing  hair,  and  appearing  to  be  almost 
bereft  of  reason.  On  her  return  home,  she  gave 
away  every  thing  she  possessed,  cut  oft'  her  hair, 
went  in  deep  mourning,  and  remained  inconsolable. 
She  would  often  say  that  she  well  knew  her  daugh¬ 
ter  would  be  better  treated  than  she  could  be  at 
home,  but  she  could  not  avoid  regarding  her  own 
situation  to  be  the  same  as  if  the  Wanconda  (one  of 
the  deities  )  had  taken  away  her  offspring  forever. 

One  day,  in  company  with  six  otlier  squaws,  she 
was  engaged  in  her  agricultural  labours,  Wr  infant 
boy  being  secured  to  his  cradle-likc  board,  which 
she  had  reclined  against  a  tree  at  a  short  distance. 
They  were  discovered  by  a  war  party  of  the  Sioux, 
who  rushed  towards  them  with  the  expectation  of 
gratifying  their  vengeance  by  securing  their  scalps. 
An  exclamation  from  her  companions  directed  her 
attention  to  the  common  enemy,  and  in  her  flight, 
she  fled  precipitately,  but  suddenly  recollcctlHk  her 
child,  she  swiftly  returned  full  in  the  face  of  the 
Sioux,  snatched  her  child  from  the  tree,  and  turned 
to  save  its  life,  more  preciou.s  than  her  own.  She 
was  closely  pursued  by  one  of  the  enemy,  when  she 
arrived  at  a  fence  w’hich  separated  her  from  the  tra¬ 
ding  house.  A  moment’s  hesitation  here  would  have 
been  fatal,  and  exerting  all  her  strenp^th,  she  threw 
her  child,  with  its  board,  as  far  as  she  could  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Foiu  of  the  squaws  were  tomahawked,  and  the 
others  escaped,  of  which  number  the  mother  was 
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one,  having  sacceeded  in  bearing  off  her  child  un¬ 
injured. 

The  trader,  on  his  arrival  at  the  aettlemcnhi,  learn¬ 
ed  that  his  white  or  civilized  wife  had  died  during 
his  absence,  and  after  a  short  interval  devoted  to 
the  usual  formalities  of  mourning,  he  united  bis  des¬ 
tinies  with  another  and  highly  amiable  lady.  The 
second  season  his  wife  accompanied  him  on  his  an¬ 
nual  voyage  up  the  Missouri,  to  his  trading  house, 
the  abode  of  his  squaw. 

Previous  to  his  arrival,  however,  he  despatched  a 
messenger  to  his  dependants  at  the  trading  bouse, 
directing  them  to  prevent  his  sq^uaw  from  appearing 
in  the  presence  or  his  wife.  Sue  was  accordingly 
sent  off  to  a  village  in  her  nation,  a  distance  of  sixty 
or  seventy  miles.  But  she  could  not  long  remain 
there,  and  soon  returned  with  her  little  boy  on  her 
back,  and  accompanied  by  some  friends,  she  encamp¬ 
ed  near  her  hu-sband’s  residence.  She  sent  her  son 
to  the  trader,  who  treated  him  affection.itely.  On 
the  succeeding  day  the  trader  sent  for  his  squaw, 
and  after  making  her  some  presents,  he  directed  her 
to  accompany  her  friends,  who  were  then  on  their 
way  to  the  hunting  ground. 

She  departed  without  a  murmur,  as  it  is  not  unu¬ 
sual  with  the  Omawhaws  to  send  off  one  of  their 
wives,  on  some  occasions,  while  they  remain  with 
some  favourite  one. 

About  two  months  afterwards,  the  trader  recalled 
tier.  Overjoyed  with  what  she  supposed  to  be  her 
good  fortune,  she  lost  no  time  in  presenting  herself 
before  the  husband  whom  she  tenderly  loved.  But 
great  was  her  disappointment,  when  her  husband 
demanded  the  surrender  of  her  child,  and  renounced 
for  the  future  any  association  with  herself,  directing 
her  to  return  to  her  people,  and  to  provide  for  her 
future  w’ell  being  in  any  way  she  might  choose. 

Overpowered  by  her  feelings  on  this  demand  and 
repudiation,  she  ran  from  the  house,  and  finding  a 
periouge  on  the  river,  she  paddled  over  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  and  made  her  escape  into  the  forest  with 
her  child.  The  night  was  cold  and  attended  with  a 
fall  of  snow  and  hail.  Reflecting  upon  her  discon¬ 
solate  situation,  she  resolved  to  return  again  in  the 
morning,  and  with  the  feelings  of  a  wife  and  a  motli- 
tr,  to  plead  her  cause  before  the  arbiter  of  her  fate, 
and  endeavour  to  mitigate  the  cruel  sentence. 

Agreeably  to  this  determination,  she  once  more 
approached  him  upon  whom  she  had  claims  para¬ 
mount  to  any  other  individual.  “  Here  is  our  child, 
(said  she)  1  do  not  question  your  fondness  for  him, 
but  he  is  still  more  dear  to  inf.  You  say  you  will 
keep  him  for  yourself,  and  drive  me  far  from  you. 
But  no,  I  will  remain  with  him;  I  can  find  some  hole 
or  corner  into  which  I  can  creep,  in  order  to  be  near 
him  and  sometimes  sec  him.  If  you  w  ill  not  give 
me  food,  I  will  nevertheless  remain  until  I  starve  be¬ 
fore  your  eyes.” 

The  trader  then  offered  her  a  considerable  present, 
desiring  her  at  the  same  time  to  go  and  leave  the 
child.  But  she  said,  “  Is  my  child  a  dog,  that  I 
should  sell  him  fur  merchandize?  You  cannot  drive 
me  away;  you  may  beat  me,  it  is  true,  and  other¬ 
wise  abuse  me,  but  I  w’ill  remain.  When  you  mar- 
.  ried  me,  you  promised  to  use  me  kindly,  so  long  as  I 
’should  be  faithful  to  you;  that  I  have  been  so,  no 
one  can  deny.  Ours  was  not  a  marriage  contracted 
for  a  season,  it  was  to  terminate  only  with  our  lives. 
I  was  then  a  young  girl,  and  might  have  been  uni¬ 
ted  to  an  Omaw’haw  chief,  but  1  am  an  old  woman, 
having  two  children,  and  what  Oinawhaw  will  re¬ 
gard  me?  Is  not  my  right  paramount  to  that  of  your 
other  wife?  She  had  heard  of  me  before  you  posses.s- 
cd  her.  It  is  true  her  skin  is  whiter  than  mine,  but 
her  heart  cannot  be  more  pure  towards  you,  nor  her 
fidelity  more  rigid.  Do  not  take  the  child  from  my 
breaat.  I  cannot  bear  to  hoar  it  cry  and  not  be  pre¬ 
sent  to  relieve  it;  permit  me  to  retain  it  until  the 
spriBg,  when  it  will  be  able  to  eat,  and  then,  if  it 
musfne  so,  take  it  from  my  sight,  that  I  may  part 
with  it  but  once.” 

Seeing  her  thus  inflexible,  the  trader  informed 
her  that  she  might  remain  there  if  she  pleased,  but 
that  the  child  should  be  immediately  sent  down  the 
river  to  the  settlements. 

The  affectionate  mother  had  thus  far  sustained 
herself,  during  the  interview,  with  the  firmness  of 
conscious  virtue,  and  succcssfitlly  resisted  the  im 
pulse  of  her  feeling,  but  nature  now  yielded,  the 
tears  coursed  rapidly  over  her  cheeks,  and  bowing 


her  head  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  grief,  e'^claim- 
ing,  “  Why  did  the  Waconda  hate  me  so  much  as  to 
induce  me  to  put  my  child  again  in  his  power.” 

The  feclinn  of  the  unhappy  mother  were,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  relieved.  Mr.  Dougherty  communica¬ 
ted  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  Major  O’Fallon, 
who  immediately  and  peremtorily  ordered  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  child  to  its  mother,  and  informed  the 
trader  that  any  further  attempt  to  wrest  it  from  her 
should  be  at  his  peril. 


coBOfiumoATioirs.  _ 

AN  ADDRESS,  ' 

Delivered  before  the  RennselaervilU  PkUaletheiem  De¬ 
bating  Society, by  Henry  Stone,  Prenident. 
Gentlemen, 

In  conformity  with  a  rule  of  this  society,  which 
requires  an  address  from  the  presiding  officer,  I  shall 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  objects  and  benefits  of 
this  association.  The  objects  principally  are  to  store 
our  memories  with  useful  facts;  to  improve  our  rea¬ 
soning  powers;  and  to  acquire  habits  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  by  the  deduction  of  useful  truths;  and  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  correctness  and  facility  in  communicating 
our  thoughts.  In  this  address,  I  shall  notice  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  attainments,  and  the  means  of  ac¬ 
quiring  them  afforded  by  this  association.  Our  hap¬ 
piness  as  individuals,  and  our  usefulness  as  members 
of  society,  depend,  in  an  iinportant  degree,  upon  the 
cultivation  of  our  minds.  This  is  true  of  every  man, 
whatever  may  be  his  station  in  life,  unless  he  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  pervert  the  blessings  of  heaven.  True  it 
is,  and  unfortunate  as  true,  that  a  great  mass  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  float  down  the  tide  of  time,  without  the 
pleasures  or  advantages  of  mental  improvement. 
The  consequences  of  this  have  been  seen  in  the  po¬ 
litical  and  moral  degradation  of  millions,  and  in  the 
lamentable  prevalence  of  error  and  delusion,  from 
generation  to  generation.  How  long,  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  have  ecclesiastical  and  political  tyran¬ 
ny  and  cupidity  reveled  in  the  wide  field  of  mental 
darkness,  enslaving  the  minds  and  the  bodies  of  men? 
“  It  is  on  the  right  use  of  reason,”  says  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  Writer,  “  that  our  success,  in  the  pursuit  both  of 
knowledge  and  happiness,  depends;  and  it  is  by  the 
exclusive  possession  of  it,  that  man  is  distinguished 
in  the  most  essential  respects  from  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals.”  Hence,  by  exercising  and  improving  the 
powers  of  our  minds,  we  add  dignity  to  our  natures; 
and  also  produce  and  secure  the  means  of  the  most 
valuable  enjoyments.  In  the  pursuit  itself  of  know¬ 
ledge,  there  is  a  refined  pleasure.  How  infinitely 
superior  to  the  gratification  of  our  animal  nature,  is 
the  feast  of  Reason;  where  there  is  </crntion,  instead 
of  debasement;  and  where,  instead  of  sktiety  and  dis¬ 
gust,  the  more  we  enjoy,  the  more  is  increased  our 
capacity  for  enjoyment.  By  the  pursuit  of  know¬ 
ledge,  particularly  in  youth,  good  morality  is  more 
promoted  than  is  generally  supposed.  Engaged  in 
intellectual  culture,  we  are  drawn  off  from  the  allu¬ 
ring  objects  of  sensual  gratification;  we  become 
conscious  of  the  dignity  and  utility  of  our  employ¬ 
ment;  our  self-respect  increases  with  our  attain¬ 
ments;  we  become  impressed  with  a  sense  of  our 
value  as  intelligent  and  moral  beings,  and  by  this 
elbvation  and  refinement  of  sentiment,  and  feeling, 
we  learn  to  despise  and  avoid  the  degrading  pur¬ 
suits  of  vulgar  minds.  But  how  valuable  is  the  pos¬ 
session  of  knowledge!  It  Is  an  excellence  w’hich 

I'ustly  commands  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  man- 
:ind;  and  applied  to  noble  and  benevolent  objects, 
it  insures  the  smiles  and  the  approbation  of  heaven. 
It  is  a  gem  of  which  misfortune  cannot  rob  us.  There 
are  numerous  ways  in  which  it  may  conduce  to  our 
happiness;  and  it  we  are  desirous  of  being  useful  to 
our  fellow  men,  knowledge  afforcLs  the  means.  It  is 
far  from  my  wish  to  excite  in  your  minds  any  vision¬ 
ary  expectations;  or  to  undervalue  any  of  tho.«e  use¬ 
ful  employments,  in  which  many  of  you  are  enga¬ 
ged.  Some  of  you,  are  undoubtedly  destined  to  act 
more  conspicuous  parts,  on  the  theatre  of  life, 
than  others.  Those  of  you,  who  are  preparing  for 
the  learned  profes-sions,  are  more  extensively  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  subjects  of  this  address;  for  to  study, 
to  reason,  to  teach,  and  to  apply  to  extensively  use¬ 
ful  purposes,  the  knowledge  wnich  you  may  acquire, 
will  be  the  business  of  your  lives;  and  a  proper  and 
constant  exercise  of  your  reasoning  powers,  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  your  success.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 


the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  the  farmer,  have  no 
occasion  for  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  and  for 
acquiring  the  talent  of  expressing  with  ease  and  pro¬ 
priety  their  opinions  upon  subjecss  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  in  which  they  reside. 
Time  would  fail,  should  I  attempt  to  enumerate  all 
the  benefits  that  may  result  to  society  from  enlight¬ 
ened  men,  belonging  to  these  classes  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  How  often  does  the  occasion  occur,  to  eve¬ 
ry  man,  to  defend  important  truths,  even  in  common 
conversation.  And  many  a  good  man  has  felt  the 
assurance  of  a  controverted  truth  whose  heart  longed 
for  the  power  of  successful-vindication.  Many  and 
complicated  are  the  interests  of  civil  society,  and 
meu  of  every  occupation  have  frequent  occasions  to 
reason,  to  investigate,  to  judge,  to  argue,  and  to  per¬ 
suade.  They  are  liable  to  be  empanneled  cn  juries, 
where  the  important  interests,  nay,  the  lives  of  in¬ 
dividuals  are  at  stake.  In  religious  and  benevolent 
societies,  in  the  affairs  of  towns.  Sic.  all  may  have  a 
part  to  act.  I  might  go  on  and  mention  the  various 
societies  and  communities  more  or  less  extended, 
whose  welfare  may  be  most  essentially  promoted  by 
the  talents  and  influence  of  such  men;  but  1  shall  at 
once  advert  to  a  subject  in  which  every  friend  to  his 
country  must  feel  a  deep  interest.  In  our  free  insti¬ 
tutions  of  government,  it  is  an  elementary  doctrine 
that  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people;  and  the  right 
of  suffrage,  with  trifling  limitations,  is  diffused  among 
all  classes  of  citizens.  Much  the  largest  portion  or 
our  population  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  in  trade,  and  in  the  mechanical  employments. 
How  important  then  that  every  man  should  under¬ 
stand  the  various  interests  of  his  country,  in  order 
that  his  sulfrages  be  independent  and  pure^nd  en¬ 
lightened.  Besides,  it  is  well  -  known,  aBd  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  a  majority  of 
our  legislators  arc  selected  from  among  those  to 
whom  we  arc  indebted  for  the  productive  industry 
of  our  country,  it  is  right  that  it  is  so.  How  im¬ 
portant  then  that  they  should  be  reading,  reflecting 
men,  capable  of  reasoning  correctly,  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  our  free  institu¬ 
tions;  and  with  the  numerous  interests  of  the  state 
and  nation!  Here,  thanks  to  our  enlightened  sages, 
and  valliant  heroes,  here  are  no  privileged  orders  to 
forestall  the  wealth,  and  to  monopolize  the  honours 
of  society.  The  field  of  enterprize,  the  rewards  of 
industry,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
possession  of  knowledge,  are  open  and  accessible  to 
all.  Whoever  possesses  an  honourable  ambition, 
whatever  may  be  hi.s  employment,  has  leisure  enough 
to  become  well  informed  on  the  most  useful  topics, 
to  cultivate  his  understanding,  and  to  acquire  an 
easy  and  correct  method  of  communicating  his 
thoughts  to  others. 

1  snail  next  remark  upon  the  moans  afforded  by 
associations  like  this,  if  properly  conducted,  of  pro¬ 
moting  their  professed  objects.  To  those  who  deem 
themselves  too  wise  for  improvement;  and  to  those 
who  are  too  indolent  to  read  attentively  and  to  think 
closely,  this  society  promises  very  few  advantages. 
It  is  true,  the  better  informed  may  communicate  use¬ 
ful  information  to  the  rest;  but  the  great  object  is  to 
excite  our  members  to  attentive  and  useful  trading, 
and  to  the  vigorous  exercise  of  their  intellectual 
faculties,  that  they  may  possess  clear  and  extensive 
views  of  the  subjects  under  discussion;  that  they 
may  arrange  their  arguments  in  a  lucid  manner,  and 
illustrate  and  enforce  them  with  propriety  and  effect. 
A  knowledge  of  important  facts  should  first  be  ob¬ 
tained  :  No  accessible  means  of  obtaining  this  know¬ 
ledge  should  be  neglected.  Not  only  should  these 
facts  be  ascertained,  but  the  arguments  themselves 
should  be  deduced,  and  arranged  beforehand;  so 
that  when  you  rise  to  speak,  a  clear  view  may  be 
possessed  of  the  whole  subject.  The  vanity  of  speak¬ 
ing  extemporaneously,  in  too  unlimited  a  sense,  has 
led  many  a  man  astray,  in  the  mazes  of  an  undigest¬ 
ed  theme.  No  man  can  do  justice  to  a  subject,  with 
out  an  intimate  knowledge,  beforehand,  of  the  ar¬ 
gument;  and  however  he  may  pretend  to  speak  ex¬ 
temporaneously,  he  is  indebted  most  essentially  to 
his  previous  laborious  study.  The  ready  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  comprises  most  of  the  extemporaneous  powers ; 
and  to  a  mind  well  stored  w-ith  facts  and  arguments, 
this  is  indeed  a  happy  and  useful  talent,  and  worthy 
of  the  most  assiduous  cultivation. 

In  the  investigation  of  a  subject,  we  should  be 
carefiil  not  to  indulge  an  indolent  state  of  mind 
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resting  sstisfied  with  arguments  which  suggest  them¬ 
selves  without  any  labour  of  thought.  Such  argu¬ 
ments  should  be  scrutinized;  besides,  we  possess  an 
important  power  over  our  train  of  thoughts;  our 
wills  can  direct  our  thoughts  into  new  channels  of 
argument,  until  a  subject  becomes  exhausted.  And 
1  would  here  suggest  that  it  is  the  habitual  exercise 
of  this  power,  more  than  any  constitutional  difier- 
ence,  which  makes  one  man  wiser  than  another. 

In  the  selection  of  questions, should  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  which  lead  to  the  most  useful  information; 
and  in  their  discussion,  every  member  should  be 
more  ambitious  to  produce  good  arguments  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  own  side,  than  to  discover  and  magnify 
the  errors  and  mistakes  of  his  ailversaric*.  Confor¬ 
ming  to  these  directions, and  feeling  the  emulation 
which  our  exercises  are  calculated  to  inspire,  you 
cannot  fail  to  derive  important  advantages  from  this 
association.  Your  minds  will  become  enriched,  and 
strengthened, and  disciplined;  you  will  obtain  con- 
lidcnce,  correctness,  and  facility,  in  expressing  your 
thoughts  and  opinions;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  most 
important,  you  will  acquire  a  habit  of  investigation, 
and  of  judging  on  all  subjects  with  system ;  and  with 
becoming  reliance  upon  the  resources  of  your  own 
minds,  not  trusting  too  much  to  the  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  others.  Finally,  Gentlemen,  may  you 
be  what  the  name  of  this  society  imports,  real  Pkil- 
laletheiamt,  the  lovers  and  the  promoters  of  Truth; 
and  may  you  realize  all  the  benefits  which  this  soci¬ 
ety,  under  its  best  regulations,  is  cap.ible  of  confer¬ 
ring^ _  _ 
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^  VERMONT. 

The  first  discovery  of  Vermont  was  made  in  1699, 
by  Samuel  Champlain,  who  after  establishing  a  col¬ 
ony  at  Quebec,  proceeding  up  the  rivers  St.  Law¬ 
rence  at^  Sorel,  explored  and  gave  his  own  name  to 
the  lake  which  washes  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
This  early  discovery  of  the  interior  of  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  was  attended  with  no  European  settlement  until 
172d,  when  the  government  of  Massachusetts  erec¬ 
ted  Fort  Dummer,  in  the  town  of  Brattleboro’,  on 
Connecticut  river.  The  first  settlement  in  the  wes¬ 
tern  part  of  the  State  was  commenced  by  the  French 
in  1731,  in  the  tow'n  of  Addison,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  erected  a  Fort  at  Crownpoint.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  of  New  Hampshire  began  to  make  grants 
of  townships  within  the  present  limits  of  Vermont 
in  1719,  at  which  time  the  settlement  of  .Kennington 
was  commenced,  and  at  the  same  time  a  violent  con¬ 
troversy  ensued  between  the  New  Hampshire  grants 
and  the  province  of  Nevv-V’ork,  which  continued 
until  1761,  when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former  was 
declared  by  the  King  and  council  to  extend  to  the 
western  boundaries  of  New  Hamjishire.  Owing  to 
the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  and  their 
Indian  allies,  tlie  progress  of  the  State  in  a  settle 
ment  and  population  was  extremely  slow,  but  by 
the  surrender  of  Canada  to  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  in  17S0,  the  settlement  of  the  State  pro¬ 
gressed  rapidly.  One  hundred  and  thirty  eight  towns 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  for  thirteen  years  ending  with  1764, 
weredeclarcd  void  by  the  government  of  New-York, 
and  the  settlers  were  called  upon  to  surrender  their 
charters  and  purchase  new  titles.  Upon  this  insti¬ 
gation,  the  controversy  between  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  grants  and  New-Y ork  waarene  wed,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  twenty-six  years.  In  1778,  several  of  the 
t-nvns  belonging  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
were  desirous  of  uniting  with  Vermont,  which  oc¬ 
casioned  a  severe  controversy  and  tljreatened  a  se¬ 
verance  of  the:^  grants  between  New  Hampshire, 
and  New-York.  This  difhculy  continued  until  1781. 
Massachusetts  at  this  period  laid  a  claim  also  to  the 
southern  p.irt  of  these  grants,  but  without  any  suc¬ 
cess.  'I'he  internal  atfairs  of  Vermont  were  still 
very  (Inctnating,  without  any  regularly  organized 
government;  she  was  controlled  by  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  and  that  from 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  until 
she  declared  herself  a  free  and  independent  State. 
This  was  done  by  a  general  covention  of  Delegates 
from  both  sides  of  the  mountain,  holden  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  in  1777.  The  first  convention  of  the  State  met 
at  Dorset  in  1776,  and  the  first  constitution  was  adop¬ 
ted  by  a  convention  assembled  at  Windsor  in  July, 


1777,  but  the  organization  of  the  government  did 
not  take  place  until  March,  1778. 

The  inhabitants  of  Vermont  have  always  mani¬ 
fested  an  unshaken  attachment  for  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom  and  the  rights  of  man.  Their  first  warlike  en¬ 
terprise  took  place  under  the  command  of  Col.  Ethan 
Alien,  who  sitprised  and  captured  a  Fort  at  Ticon- 
deroga  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  On  the  same 
day  Crownpoint  was  captured  by  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Seth  Warner.  An  attaciv  was 
made  upon  Montreal,  in  wliicli  Col..  Allen  was  ta¬ 
ken  prisoner  and  sent  to  England.  Djuring  the  iame 
year,  177.5,  Col.  Warner,  with  three' hundred  Ver¬ 
mont  soldiers,  attacked  and  defeated  General  (Carl¬ 
ton  with  800  reguhars  and  Canadians.  On  the  13th 
of  August,  1777,  the  New  Hampshire  and  V’'ermont 
militia,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Stark,  defeated 
the  British  troops  under  the  command  of  Col.  Bow¬ 
en. 

The  difficulties  between  Vermont  and  New-York 
were  amicably  settled  in  1790,  and  the  next  year 
she  was  admitted  into  the  confederacy  of  the  States. 

Vermont  Aurora. 
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AN  ORATION, 

Delivered  at  the  request  of  ^Fissouri  Lodge,  Ab.  1, 
by  H.\.mii,ton-  U.  G.\.Mni.K,  at  St.  Louis,  {Mis¬ 
souri.)  at  the  Anniversary  of  St.  John  the  Evan¬ 
gelist. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  above  address, 
and  have  perused  it  with  much  interest — not  only  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  but  because  it 
affords  evidence  that  the  sublime  tenets  of  Masonry 
are  properly  appreciated  even  in  that  remote  section 
of  our  country.  But  a  few  years  since,  tlie  region 
from  which  this  production  emanates  was  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  foreign  power.  A  wise  policy  dictated 
its  purchase  by  our  govermiient,  and  its  vast  resour¬ 
ces  have  already  more  than  repaid  the  trille  which  it 
cost.  For  many  years,  however,  the  situation  of 
those  who  emigrated  to  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  was  in  the  highest  degree  precarious.  They 
were  viewed  with  jealousy  by  the  mongrel  popula¬ 
tion  which  had  heretofore  vegitated  in  little  groups 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  Central  Mississippi. 
T>)0  cowardly  and  ineficient  themselves  to  interpose 
the  least  barrier  to  the  march  of  American  enter 
prize,  they  could  only  effect  their  object  by  jnstig.i- 
ting  their  more  cruel  and  courageous  allies.  Many 
a  scene  of  blood  has  been  witnessed  during  the  first 
settlement  of  that  section  i  f  country,  which  was 
credited  indeed  to  Indian  hostility,  but  which  wai 
planned  in  the  trading  house,  or  iu  the  hovel  of 
some  discontented  (iumbeuu.  It  is  well  known  th.tt 
a  large  proportion  of  those  who  inhabited  the  coun¬ 
try  at  the  time  of  its  cession,  were,  opposed  to  the 
change,  and  resorted  to  every  means  to  prevent  em¬ 
igration  from  the  states.  But  it  w'as  a  vain  struggle. 
The  torrent  was  resistless,  and  the  partial  check 
which  it  received  only  increased  its  fury  and  render¬ 
ed  more  certain  the  destruction  of  those  who  oppo¬ 
sed  it.  These,  however,  were  not  the  only  diffi.  ul- 
ties  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  state  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  Owing  to  their  peculiar  situation  tlicy 
were  more  exposed  to  hostile  aggressions  during  the 
late  war,  than  any  portion  of  our  extensive  frontier. 
This  was  perhaps  to  be  attributed  in  as  great  a  de¬ 
gree  to  the  imbecility  and  bad  management  of  those 
who  were  appointed  on  the  pari  of  our  government 
as  to  any  other  cause.  When  we  add  to  all  this  the 
turmoil  and  confusion,  the  distraction  and  distrust, 
which  prevailed  throughout  this  region  during  the 
agitation  of  the  question  concerning  its  admission 
into  the  confederacy — a  question  which  was  wick¬ 
edly  brought  forward  and  then  cowardly  abandoned 


— and  we  shall  have  cause  to  wonder  that  Missouri 
should  have  advanced  a  single  step  in  the  march  ot 
improvement. 

Masonry  appears  every  where  to  follow  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  civilization.  Soon  after  emigration  had 
commenced  to  the  now  state  of  Missouri,  a  Lodge 
was  formed  at  St.  Louis,  and  empowered  to  work, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennes¬ 
see.  Masonry,  however,  did  not  fiourish  to  any 
great  extent  until  after  the  state  government  was 
constituted.  Soon  after  this  event  took  place,  the 
representatives  of  the  different  Lodges  assembled 
and  formed  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri.  The 
body  consisted,  at  its  first  organization,  of  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  three  subordinate  Lodges,  and  of 
such  Past  Masters  as  resided  in  St.  Louis  and  its  vi¬ 
cinity.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  Lodges  has 
been  constantly  increasing. 

The  address  before  us  breathes  a  genuine  Masonii 
I  spirit.  After  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  ot 
our  Order,  the  author  proceeds  to  enforce  with  great 
plainness,  many  of  our  valuable  tenets.  Some  ot 
the  objections  urged  against  Masonry  by  tlie  igno 
rant,  are  well  answered  in  the  following  extract : 

“  Whilst  Masory  is  pursuing  its  noiseless  course- 
offering  ‘  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men,’  it 
is  strange  that  it  should  be  opposed  by  men,  whose 
known  character,  gives  to  their  opposition  too  impo 
sing  an  appearance,  to  be  entirely  disregarded.  That 
despots,  who  see  danger  in  every  secret  meeting 
where  their  emissaries  cannot  gain  admision,  should 
endeavoar  by  threats,  and  by  actual  death,  to  crush 
the  society,  is  not  astonishing;  but  that  it  should  be 
opposed  by  any  in  this  enlightened  country,  can 
proceed  only  from  a  misconception  of  its  tendencies. 

“  Some  mure  suspicious  than  well  informed,  sup¬ 
pose  our  secret  meetings  are  used  for  political  purpo¬ 
ses.  This  is  not  the  fact.  The  only  single  injunc¬ 
tion  that  has  any  relation  to  our  political  duties,  is 
that  we  be  quiet  and  peaceable  citizens,  paying  pro¬ 
per  obedience  to  the  government  under  which  we 
live.  Our  Lodges  are  not  places  where  the  disturb¬ 
er  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  plotter  against  gov¬ 
ernment,  can  find  willing  ears  into  which  he  can 
instil  his  poison.  Party  spirit  has  no  place  here. 
Though  the  world  without  may  be  torn  with  politi¬ 
cal  faction  and  strife,  though  son  be  arrayed  against 
father,  and  brother  against  brother,  and  the  wild  roar 
of  discord  be  heard,  even  to  the  walls  of  the  Lodge; 
within,  all  is  peace,  and  quietness,  and  tranquility. 
It  is  true,  that  those  who  display  talents  there,  whose 
deportment  is  such  as  tu  create  respect  and  win  es¬ 
teem,  must  and  will  posse»^  intiucnce;  and  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  true,  that  the  attachment  there  existing  between 
the  brethren,  will  extend  itself  to  all  their  social 
relations;  but  if  any,  through  the  medium  of  that 
friendship,  should  endeavour  to  involve  his  brethren 
in  political  cabal,  he  would  not  only  find  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  attempt, but  would  quickly  lose  the  in 
tlueuee  by  whieli  he  hoped  to  succeed. 

“  iManv  really  good  men  suppose  there  is  some 
concealed  evil  in  an  institution,  where  some  of  its 
members  depart  so  far  iu  practice,  from  the  princi¬ 
ples  tliev  publicly  profess.  Hut  is  it  candid  thus  to 
judge  of  a  »cv  ii-tv,  from  the  fiultand  errors  of  parti¬ 
cular  members?  \Vould  it  not  shock  the  reason  and 
feelings  of  every  person  in  this  assembly,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  Christianity  an  imposture,  or  assert  there  is 
any  thing  in  the  system,  to  make  man  vicious!  And 
yet  if  you  subject  it  to  this  test,  and  decide  on  its  me¬ 
rits,  by  the  conduct  of  some  of  its  professors,  it  is  li¬ 
able  to  the  same  objection;  for  I  appeal  to  any  ex¬ 
perienced  Christian  here  present,  to  say,  whether  he 
has  not  seen,  even  at  the  communion  table  of  ^his 
Saviour,  some,  who  required  the  utmost  streft^  of 
charity,  to  be  judged  worthy  of  such  exalted  dis¬ 
tinction.  Away  then  with  an  objection  that  applies 
equally  to  the  religion  established  by  Heaven,  and 
to  our  society  of  human  origin,  and  which  must  ap 
ply  to  every  moral  institution,  as  long  as  man  re¬ 
mains  the  fallible  and  erring  creature  tliat  God  has 
made  him. 

“  It  has  been  urged,  that  if  the  society  is  possessed 
of  any  knowledge,  or  any  secret  that  would  be  bene 
1  ficial  to  mankind,  it  should  be  revealed.  Surely 
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might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privilege  accorded 
to  all,  from  the  inventor  of  hariolesd  medical  com¬ 
pound),,  to  the  mighty  statesman,  who  wields  the 
•lohtiny  of  nations.  The  very  existence  of  the  order, 
and  the  only  security  for  beneficial  results,  depends 
on  the  inviolable  preservation  of  these  secrets.  That 
they  are  harmless,  n*  one  can  doubt;  that  they  are 
of  importance  to  ourselves,  we  know  and  assert;  and 
that  they  will  never  be  disclosed  to  the  world,  we 
are  entirely  confident. 

"It  has  been  usual  to  point  to  the  name  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  other  illustrious  men,  inscribed  on  the  roll 
of  Masonry,  as  an  answer  to  all  objections,  and  pro¬ 
ving  conclusively,  that  the  society  deserves  general 
approbation;  and  I  confess  I  cannot  understand  how 
any  American,  whether  he  be  a  Christian  or  not,can 
distrust  the  moral  or  political  tendency  of  an  institu¬ 
tion,  that  has  been  in  an  especial  manner,  patronised 
by  the  ‘  father  of  his  country.’  But  if  any  such  then 
be  here,  wc  ask  him  to  apply  to  the  only  remaining 
sources  of  information,  to  satisfy  himself  by  reading 
the  volumes  published  on  this  subject,  by  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  enlightened  Masons,  and  by  the  closest  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  lives  and  conduct  of  those  who 
are  acknowledged  by  all  most  perfectly  to  perform 
all  their  Masonic  duties.  To  a  judgment  thus  form¬ 
ed,  wc  are  entirely  willing  to  submit,  and  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  that  it  will  be  favourable  to  Ma¬ 
sonry.” 

The  Masonic  Mirror,  of  Saturday  last,  censures 
the  publication  of  an  article  from  the  Christian  In¬ 
telligencer,  entitled  “Female  Masonry,”  and  con¬ 
taining  the  fanciful  relation  of  a  dream,  which  ha[>- 
pened  to  a  young  female  of  very  respectable  ch.i- 
racter,  about  ten  years  since.  In  their  remarks  upon 
this  subject,  the  editors  of  the  Mirror  have  apparently 
considered  us  as  peculiarly  worthy  of  their  notice; 
whh  their  reasons  for  which,  probably,  they  are 
themselves,  best  acquainted.  But  aside  from  this,  wt 
think  that  the  animadversions  in  the  Mirror  arost 
through  an  over -stretched  indulgence  of  false  ap¬ 
prehensions,  rather  than  from  the  dictates  of  a  just 
fear.  Without  a  murmur,  or  a  syllabic  of  disappro¬ 
bation,  from  a)iy  other  quarter,  the  extract  from  the 
Christian  Intelligencer  has  Moated  upon  the  broad 
current  of  popular  publication,  until,  withodt  doubt, 
it  has  been  read  by  a  majority  of  the  Masonic  fra¬ 
ternity;  and  upon  a  reperusal  of  it,  we  are  obliged 
to  confess  our  inability  to  discover  the  sentiments, 
or  waggish  merriment,  which  can  give  the  colour  of 
consistency  to  the  censure  of  our  Bostonian  breth¬ 
ren.  We  think  that  their  advice  to  the  Masonic 
brethren  of  the  tyjre  is  wholly  gratuitous;  for,  everj 
Freemason,  who  respects  the  tenets  of  his  Order,  will 
ponder  well  before  he  strikes  a  blow  that  may  jeop¬ 
ard  its  interests. 


It  is  said  that  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  New- 
Vorl  has  absconded,  after  having  obtained  money 
to  the  amount  of  $50,000,  under  false  pretences,  from 
various  banks  and  insurance  companies.  The  city 
papers  say  nothing  of  the  matter.  Thus  it  is,  that 
the  great  rogue  passes  unwhipt  of  justice,  while  the 
*ittle  rogue  never  fails  of  receiving  castigation. 

It  is  stated,  in  a  letter  dated  Matanzas,  March  12, 
that,  a  few  weeks  since,  a  young  woman  of  Havaivi, 
aged  only  seventeen,  finding  her  lover  in  company 
with  another  young  woman,  in  a  situation  calculated 
to  arouse  the  passions  of  jealousy  and  revenge,  mwr- 
dered  them  both  upon  the  npot!  after  which  she  fled  to 
Matanzas.  Her  retreat,  however,  was  discovered,  by 
the  authorities  of  the  former  place,  and  an  order  was 
sent  down  to  Matanzas,  for  her  arrest.  A  guard  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  her  residence,  and*  on  the  night  of  the  11th 
and  arrested  both  herself  and  a  new  paramour,  who 
had  taken  up  his  abode  with  her — they  were  imme¬ 
diately  put  on  board  a  Spanish  man  of  war  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  Havana,  for  trial. 


SAZJVIAOUm)!. 


From  the  Providence  Journal. 

A  Woman’s  Tongue.  A  man  sometimes  has  a  hea¬ 
vier  bill  to  pay  for  ais  wife’s  tongue  than  for  her  lace, 
and,  albeit  it  is  not  a  little  dangerous  to  utter  such 
sentiments,  we  30*6  fain  in  some  cases  to  admit  the 
barbarous  doctrine  of  old  Bracton  the  lawyer,  (who 
got  well  soused  in  a  horse  pond  for  his  pains,)  that 
if  a  man  has  to  pay  for  the  length  of  his  wife’stongue, 
he  ought  to  have  the  right  of  curtailing  it,  even  unto 
the  application  of  a  little  wholesome  coerlion* 

But  mem.  we  are  now  of  course  (being  a  married 
man,)  speaking  in  reference  to  the  experience  of 
other)) — of  things  we  have  read  of,  but  never  seen, 
or  rather  heard. 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of  musical  combi¬ 
nations,  a  sweeter  toned  instrument  than  the  tongue 
of  a  woman,  when  out  of  the  abundance  of  a  heart 
of  gentleness,  affection  and  devotion  to  the  quiet  du¬ 
ties  that  constitute  the  loveliness  of  the  sex,  it  speak- 
eth  the  southings  of  tenderness  to  a  wounded  spirit, 
the  softened  chastenings  of  reproof  to  the  wayward, 
the  inspiration  of  fortitude  to  the  disheartened,  and 
diffuses  the  gladness  of  a  joyous  and  innocent  spirit 
around  the  charmed  circle  of  its  sweet  and  delicate 
influences.  But  reverse  the  picture,  and  the  cutting* 
of  a  sharp  notheaster,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a 
hail  storm,  a  shower  of  aqua  fortis  upon  the  most  de¬ 
licate  organ  of  sen.se,  the  symphony  of  a  h.indred 
thousand  spindled  factories  in  full  action,  the  crush¬ 
ing  of  an  exquisitely  nerved  grinder  at  the  momert 
the  appalling  instrurruMit  slips  from  its  cruel  hold, 
“  grating  harsh  thunder,”  a — in  short  any  thing  the 
imagination  can  conceive  in  the  way  of  torture  and 
horrible  discord,  is  tender,  touching,  pathetic,  corn- 
spared  the  rush  of  a  termagant’s  tongue,  propelled 
j  by  the  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  p.assion! 

Not  that  we  mean  to  exonerate  the  men  from  their 
♦"ull  share  of  the  bldtue;  not  we.  Some  of  them  (.is 
many  as  you  please  ladies)  are  as  rough  as  a  (ireen- 
iand  bear,  as  provoking  a.s  a  toothache,  ns  dogged  as 
a  mule,  unseemly  as  swine,  and  as  brutal  as  a  Turk, 
to  the  gentler  sex,  whom  heaven  ordained  them  to 
protect;  but  then  the  wife  though  she  be  doomed  to 
bear  all  this,  till  the  heart  sickens  to  death  in  its 
I  wretched  hopelessness,  at  least  cannot  be  called  upon 
on  her  husband’s  account,  to  answer  in  a  court  of 
justice  for  the  vituperations  of  malice,  and  the  tittle 
tattle  of  slander. 

Here  is  a  case  before  us,  reported  in  the  New-York 
American,  and  there  would  be  many  iiiore*:uch  ca¬ 
ses  to  report,  were  the  husbands  called  upon  as  often 
as  they  might  he  to  pay  for  the  length  of  their  wives’ 
longues. 

The  substance  of  this  case  follows; 

One  Mrs.  Townsend  lived  in  the  same  house  in 
vhich  one  Peck  kept  a  grocery  store,  that  was  prin¬ 
cipally  served  by  Mrs.  Peck  and  her  daughter  Ann. 
Mrs.  Town.send  was  a  pretty  good  customer  to  Mrs. 
Pet  k  and  her  daughter  Ann,  though  they  sav  she 
sometimes  made  her  own  change  at  the  monev  draw¬ 
er  when  she  purchased  an  article,  on  whicli  occa¬ 
sion  she  not  unfrequently  took  out  rather  more  cash 
than  she  put  in,  besides  taking  home  the  article  she 
had  purchased  in  this  profitable  manner.  But  nev¬ 
ertheless,  Mrs.  Townsend  became  dissatisfied  with 
purchasing  groceries  even  at  this  accommodating 
rate,  and  transferred  her  custom  to  another  shop. 

The  loss  of  so  valuable  a  customer,  Mrs.  Pe  k  was 
determined  not  to  put  up  with,  and  though  she  made 
no  complaints  about  Mrs.  Townsend’s  mode  of  ma¬ 
king  change  while  she  continued  a  customer  at  her 
shop,  she  could  not  hold  in  her  ire  when  she  saw  her 
making  purchases  at  a  rival  establishment;  and  no 
sooner  had  this  desertion  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Towns¬ 
end  taken  place,  than  Mrs.  Peck  declared  she  was 
a  thief,  ami  had  stolen  money  out  of  her  drawer; 
and  whenever  Mrs.  Towsend  passed  through  the  en¬ 
try  of  the  house  to  go  to  the  rival  shop,  which  was 
very  often,  Mrs.  Peck,  with  arms  akimbo,  and  not 
the  sweetest  voice  in  the  world,  would  cry  out  to  her 
daughter  in  theshop,  “  Ann,  take  care  of  the  drawer, 
the  thief  is  coming.”  Tliis  was  too  much  for  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  put  up  with,  and  after  due  consulta¬ 
tions  with  friends  and  attornies,  and  plenty  of  scold¬ 
ing  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  between 
the  fair  belligerants,Towii.send  and  wife  brought  an 
action  of  damages  against  Peck  and  wife.  Peck  and 
wife  did  all  that  mortals  could  do  to  show  on  the 


trial  that  Mrs.  Townsend  was  no  better  that  she 
should  be,  and  that  her  fingers  were  rather  the  re  - 
verse  of  heavy  fingers;  in  which  they  succeeded  tol¬ 
erably  w’ell;  but  nevertheless  the  jury  on  delibera¬ 
tion,  decided  that  Peck  should  pay  Townsend  $150, 
in  damages,  and  $73  costs,  for  the  use  his  wife  had 
made  of  her  tongue,  that  being  the  sum  the  jury  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  considered  Mrs.  T’s.  character 
to  be  about  worth. 

We  might  add  a  very  sage  moral  to  this  story,  but 
we  will  only  beg  every  man,  cr  rather  every  man’s 
wife,  after  reading  it,  to  lay  their  forefinger  on  the 
tip  of  that  delicate,  volatile,  uneasy  little  member, 
the  tongue,  and  make  their  own  reflections  by  way 
of  improvement. 


Ai.fa.ny  Theatke. — Mr.  Conway  took  his  ben¬ 
efit  on  Monday  evening,  in  the  character  of  Henry 
VUI.  It  was  a  bumper.  The  fWood  Damon  has 
attracted  much  notice.  The  scenery  surpasses  every 
thing  before  exhibited  upon  our  boards.  Its  magic 
saems  to  have  created  a  spell  that  will,  doubtless 
for  a  while  buoy  up  the  Theatre  on  “  the  full  tide 
of  successful  experiment.” 

Miss  Kelly  is  performing  in  Xew-York. 

Mr.  Pelby  has  performed  Hamlet  on  the  Drury 
Lane  stage.  The  London  papers  state  that  he  was 
not  permitted  to  appear /or  nothing  until  he  had  de¬ 
posited  JL'IOO  for  the  security  of  the  house. 

_ 

In  Lyun,  .Mr.  J.«MCi  Lcwi«,  to  Miis-  Hcpziaiii  Taksox. 
This  frcntleruun  has  hven  four  umes  married  in  the  tame  coat, 
and,  “’tis  a  pretty  jjikkI  cent  yet.” 

On  the  itit  ult.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Proal,  Mr  Jons  I.e  B»e- 
^  Tos,  mricha-u,  to  Mist  Emz.s  Kastoko,  eldest  daughter  ul' 
the  Hod.  Nathan  Stanford,  both  of  this  city- 

.\»  .New-Vork,  on  Thursday,  23d  in«t.  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Maliou,  at  M.  Peter's  church,  Kcokre  MaLieaA.v,  esq.  to 
.Mit.s  .Mahie  KcLicirE  Uahcia.  the  celebrated  opera-singer 

AGEMTS  FOiX~TXUClBSCkrrOn^  ' 

R.  St.  John.  1-Mitor  of  Western  Sentinel,  Salina. 

R.  Ulipliant,  Editor  Free  Pre.*s,  Auburn. 

J.  J.  'l':ippen.  bMitor  \N  hiz,  .Monticello,  Sullivan  cr 

F.  P.  .Alien,  Kingston  I'lster  co. 

Tboio  ts  vi.  IMiimiuer,  Balltimoce,  IMaryiand. 

K.  F.  ^lnt'ad,  Editor  Advocate,  Bath,  Steuben  eo. 

James  Seymour,  Editor  Michigan  Heald,  Detroit. 

11.  C.  Frisbee  IMiuir  of  t'ensor,  Fredonia,  Chautauque  co. 

A.  Green,  Editor  Urrkshire  American.  Pittsfield,  Mass 

A.  C.  Dauby,  Editor  of  the  Observer,  Utica. 

Wui.  B<  mrj  jr.  P.  .M.,  Madison. 

James  Giaham,  P.  .Vi.,  Canastota. 

Lyman  Eilis,  P.  M.,and  Theoilore  Dickinson,  Eilisburgh 

Pr  Reynolds,  jr.  K  litor  of  tb’e  Herald,  Johnstown. 

James  Wright  Eilitorol  the  Herald,  .'sandy  Hill. 

Smith  and  'fourtcllott,  Eilitors  oft  he  Journal,  Cortland  Village 

Wni.  Smith,  Ithaca. 

David  Haigh,  Lock  port. 

Dr.  Wm.  H. Collar,  P.  .M  ,  Middlebnry  ViHlsge. 

Thomas  B.  Bamum,  Editor  of  the  .Advertiser,  Syracuse 

C.  P.  Karnam,  Editor  of  the  Telegraph,  Poogfakeeptir 

S.  1>.  W.  Drown,  P.  M. ,  De  AViti's  Valley,  .Allegany  co. 

Samuel  Peek.  .Malone. 

Editor  of  the  Public  .Advertiser,  Louisville,  Ky. 

K.  M.  Voorhees.  Editor  of  the  Village  Register,  AVest-Uuioo 
Ohio.  _ 


AIsBAXnr  TBHATBIi. 

Nights  of  performance  next  week,  Monday. 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  Thi*  Evening, 
Stiturditii,  April  I,  1S26,  will  be  presented  the  Grand  Spectacle 
called  THE  WOOD  D.E.MOS-  Or.  The  Clock  Hat  tUrud: 
After  which,  the  Farce  called  THE  WEATHERCOCK 
yirs.  U.  lian-ftl's  Benrjit  on  Monday  evening. 

In  preparation,  the  new  .MeliHlraina  of  RESTOR.A 
TION ;  or.  The  Diamond  Cross,  by  J.  .A.  Sto.ve,  author  ol  the 
Banker  of  Rouen,  Jtc. 

'  UTEW  emeus. 

Performance  every  evening.  This  Evening, 
Silttrd.iy,  Apnl  1,  lS2f),  after  a  variety  of  cquestrinn  mrl'orm- 
ances,  feats  of  agility,  fcc.  will  be  presented  the  Grand  Vlperatic 
Spectacle  of  LOD'OISKA.  In  preparation  the  Grand 

.VIrloilramas  of  the  CATARACT  OF  THE  GANGES  and  TI  • 
.MOUtt  THE  TARTAR. 


CliOCX  A»rx>  -WATCa  KEPAIHlirO. 

THE  subscriber  having  employed  Mr.  John  Cut¬ 
ler,  who  is  well  known  in  this  city  as  a  mechaniauf  the  first 
order,  to  take  charge  of  and  do  his 'Clock  and  Watch  work,  so¬ 
licits  the  patronage  ot  the  public;  particularly  of  those  who 
have  fine  and  complicated  Watches;  such  as  Chronometers, 
.Musical,  Repeating,  Horizontal.  Patent  ]>ever  and  Duplex.  Aay 
new  and  dilficult  parts  that  may  hn  wanted,  will  be  pot  in  en 
the  shortest  notice,  and  warr.mted  to  be  as  good  as  the  original, 
and  the  watches  to  keep  good  lime. 

1  March -21.  C  .  JOHNSON, 

'  393  South  Market-stree' 
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POXTTRT. 


STAI^ZAS  FOR  THE  NEW  TEAR. 

By  Mitt  L.  E.  lAindon. 


I  stood  between  the  meeting  Ytfurf, 
The  coining  and  the  past, 

And  1  ask'd  of  the  future  one, 

Wilt  thou  be  like  the  last  1  J 


The  same  in  many  a  sleepless  night, 

In  many  an  anxious  dayl 
Thank  Heavenl  1  have  no  prophet’s  eye 
To  look  upon  thy  way! 


For  Sorrow  like  a  phantom  sits 
Upon  the  last  Year’s  close. 

How  much  of  grief,  how  much  of  ill, 
In  its  dark  breast  repose! 


Shadows  of  faded  Hopes  flit  by, 

And  ghosts  of  Pleasures  fled; 

How  have  they  chsuiged  from  what  they  were ' 
Cold,  colourless,  and  dead. 


1  think  on  many  a  wasted  hour. 

And  sicken  o’er  tlie  void; 

And  many  darker  are  behind. 

On  worse  than  nought  employ'd 


Oh  Vanity!  alas  my  heart! 

How  widely  hast  thou  stray’d, 
.\nd  misused  every  golden  gift 
For  better  purpose  m.ade ! 


For  now  like  a  moonbeam,  pale  memory's  ray 
Softly  falls  on  the  loved  ones  far  away. 

Now  fondly  I  think  of  thy  innocent  wiles; 

Thyjclear  blue  eye,  thy  lip  of  smiles. 

Thy  rosy  slumber  awaking  to  joy: 

When,  when  shall  1  clasp  thee  again,  my  boyT 
Tbottgh  enshrined  in  my  “heart  ofheswts”  the  face 
Tliat  nature  wears,  though  I  love  each  trace 
Of  her  virgin  beauty,  whether  the  storm 
In  terror  and  majesty  wraps  her  form; 

Or  sunbeams  lightly  and  joyously  play 
Where  the  rivulet  winds  its  verdant  way: 

Where  old  ocean  groans  in  his  hollow  caves. 

While  the  restless  bark  skims  the  faithless  wa'’es : 
When  the  grey  morn  breaks  in  golden  light; 

Or  the  moon  hangs  pale  on  the  cloud  of  n'ght. 

Or  at  twilight  hour  when  the  breezes  take 
Their  repose  on  the  breast  of  the  peaceful  lake. 
I'hough  dear  to  me  all,  I  would  not  exchange 
One  glad  smile  of  thine  for  the  whole  bright  range . 
lint  the  time  may  come,  when  thy  presence,  boy. 
Shall  be  a  part  of  these  moments  of  joy — 

When  passion  subdued  shall  speak  in  thine  eye. 

And  thy  spirit  be  touched  with  the  Deity' 

Oh!  the  star  of  a  mother’s  hope,  how  bright! 

It  treads  a  fair  sky,  it  pours  a  pure  light; 

On,  on  in  a  changeless  course  it  goes; 

And  quenehless  the  beam  from  its  source  that  flows. 
If  a  moment  lost,  ’tis  only  to  burst 
Thro’  the  gathering  clouds,  more  clear  than  at  first, 
Orthough  it  has  vainly  with  tempests  striven. 

Its  lessened  ray  is  stiU  bright  toward  Heaven. 


ice-house,  and  a  Spaniard  as  hot  as  a  grill’d  devil:  a 
Lawyer  in  love,  pleads  awav  his  soul,  and  a  lovesick 
Doctor  physics  away  his  soul — by  the  bye,  a  doctor 
must  be  sick  indeed,  when  he  takes  his  own  physic; 
a  Musician  in  love,  fiddles  away  his  soul,  and  a  Poet 
rhymes  away  his  soul. 


I  think  on  many  a  once-loved  fi  irnd 
As  nothing  to  me  now; 

\nd  what  can  mark  the  lapse  of 
As  does  an  alter'd  brow! 


VARXSTY. 


Perhaps  ’twas  but  a  careless  word 
That  sever’d  Friendship’s  chain; 
And  angry  Pride  stands  by,each  ga|i. 
Lett  they  unite  again. 


Lum  sad,  albeit  more  terrible. 
To  think  upon  the  dead, 
Who  quiet  in  the  lonely  grave 
Lay  down  their  weary  head . 


For  faith,  and  hope,  and  peace,  and  trust, 
Are  with  their  happier  lot: 

Though  broken  is  tbeir  band  of  love, 

At  least  vot  broke  it  not  .— 


Thus  thinking  of  the  meeting  years. 
The  coming  and  the  past, 

1  needs  must  ask  the  future  one 
Wilt  thou  be  like  the  Isistl 


LOVE  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

Selected  from  a  dramatic  entertainment  called  Variity,  got  up 
in  Europe,  in  which  all  the  characters  were  personated  by 
Mr.  .Maywood. 

Love  18  like  honesty,  much  talked  of  and  little 
understood  like  common  sense,  valuable  and  scarce. 
Tho  miser  calls  it  a  bad  mortgage — ibe  stock-jobber, 
a  sinking  fund — the  doctor,  a  hypochondria — the 
lawyer,  a  suit  in  chancery — a  soldier,  his  parole  of 
honor — and  a  sailor,  the  mariner’s  compass.  An 
Englishman  in  love,  amuses  himself  with — the  blue 
devils;  ask  him  a  question,  and  I’ll  hold  a  thousand 
ooundsto  a  ducat  you  feel  insulted  by  his  answer; 
for  instance — 

“  Fine  morning,  Mr.  Bull?” 

B.  I’ve  seen  thousands  finer! 

“  How  are  you  to-day,  sir?” 

B.  Don’t  know — can’t  tell! 

“  What  ails  you,  friend  John?” 

B.  What  the  devil  business  have  you  with  my  ail- 


Going  to  bed,  and  going  to  sleqp  in  our  juvenile 
days,  are  synonymous  terms,  though,  after  arriving 
at  puberty,  we  discover  they  have  a  very  different 
signification.  How  often  do  I  lie  awake  recalling 
those  happy  nights  when,  with  my  knfles  comforta¬ 
bly  tucked  under  my  chin,  and  the  sheet  thrown 
over  my  head, I  slept,a8  my  nurse  said,  like  a  top  (alas' 
like  a  top,  my  days  seldom  passed  without  a  whip 
ping.^  Tliose  nights  are  over:  andl  would  almost  re 
call  tne  castigation  to  enjoy  again  the  recumbency. 

The  different  sorts  of  sleepers  are  innumerable, 
some  persons  cannot  sleep  in  a  strange  bed,  and  ma- 
cannot  sleep  at  home.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
snored  on  a  sofa,  lain  comfortably  on  a  carpet,  and 
nodded  on  the  outside  of  a  coach.  •  *  • 

I  cannot  call  to  mind,  any  thing  more  awful  thar 
entering  a  cold  bed  on  a  December  night;  placing 
your  unfortunate  feet  in  the  “  concavity  of  the  re¬ 
ceptacle”  that  feels  like  a  sheet  of  water;  your  bo 
dy  suffering  from  its  chill,  and  the  fear  of  dampne^. 
giving  your  mind  a  cold,  until  you  actually  sneeze 
out  of  pure  apprehension. 

To  sleep,  perchance  to  dream.  There’s  only  one 
remedy  against  dreaming,  and  that’s  exercise;  take 
immense  exercise  &  you  seldom  dream ;  probatum  tat. 

In  noticing  sleepers,  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit 
the  guardians  of  the  night.  What  profound  adepts 
in  the  science  are  they!  lying  like  Georgian  snakes, 
with  their  raW/es  under  their  noses;  what  a  yawning 
gulf  is  a  watch-box,  made  for  a  sudden  sleep,  from 
whence  the  inhabitant  can  call  the  hour  through  his 
nose  at  one  moment,  and  snore  from  the  same  source 
the  next! 
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SUBLIME  MASONS’  GUIDE. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 

By  a  Pa$t  Mmtfr  of  a  Blue  Ijodgt,  Boat  Grand  Matter  of  u 
Lodge  of  Perfection,  and  Eq.  P.  of  a  Council  of  P.  of  Jer. 
Grand  Commander  of  a  Contittory  of  8.  P.  R.  8.  ^c. 

Part  1.  To  contain  remarks  on  the  antiquity  of 

FreemRsonry — its  connection  with  ancient  mvsterips;  with  re¬ 


ligion;  with  chivaliw — origin  and  nature  of  the  Masonic  de¬ 
grees  in  general,  and  the  sublime  degrees  in  particular — diffe- 


There  came  a  sound,  but  not  of  speech. 
That  to  my  thought  replied, 

“  Misery  is  the  marriage-gift 
That  wails  the  mortal  bride : 


But  lift  thine  hopes  from  this  bjse  earth. 
This  waste  of  worldly  care. 

And  wed  thy  faith  to  yon  bright  sky. 
For  Happiness  dwells  there!” 


A  MOTHER’S  THOUGHTS  ZH  ABSENCE. 

By  Mrt.  A.  M.  fVe/lt,  of  Botton. 


The  day  has  gone  by,  and  the  purple  light 
Of  evening  blends  with  the  shadow  of  night. 

In  the  dimness  and  hush  of  twilight  hours. 

Now  comes  the  light  breeze  to  th(  cnaseions  flowers; 
Tells  his  story  of  love  with  a  whispering  breath, 
Then  away— away  over  the  fragrant  heath! 
Nolongerthe  woods  with  wild  music  ring; 

Deep  silence  has  touched  every  living  thing; 

Eare  the  whip-poor-will  from  yon  leafy  bower. 

And  his  note  accords  with  the  serious  hour. 

The  eagle  looks  out  from  his  rock-built  nest : 

He  saw  the  red  sun  go  down  in  the  west; 

And  he  marks  the  clouds  on  the  mountnin’s  brow 
Still  keeping  the  tinge  of  his  parting  glow. 

The  star  of  eve,  from  her  temple  of  blue. 

Looks  faintly  down;  and  the  tremnloiu  dew 
Is  tenderly  clinging  to  bud  and  to  leaf. 

As  conscious  the  hour  of  bliss  how  brief. 

Here  oft  let  me  wander,  ere  close  of  night; 

Whik  a  beam  yet  lingers  of  fading  iirht 


An  Irishman  in  love,  (and  who  loves  like  him?) 
gets  merry  with  Innishowen,  then  exclaims,  “Och! 
Sheelah,  Sheelah!  by  box  of  diamonds!  my  ensence 
of  cruelty!  my  pearl  of  pearls,  and  my  flower  of  all 
flowers,  except  the  potatoc  flower!  Arrab,  dear, 
why  will  you  shut  your  one  eye  against  little  Ter¬ 
rance  M’Gladdery?  Hav’ntigot  a  gentale,  com¬ 
modious,  lofty, natc  litte  mud  edifice?  Hav’nt  I  got 
a  cow,  and  a  turf-stack  to  feed  her  with?  Hav’nt  I 
got  an  empty  flower  garden,  full  of  potatoes?  Oc-an- 
ey!  Och-an-ey!  ever  since  you  stole  my  heart,  I  feel 
it  banging  against  my  ribs,  just  like  the  (lendulum 
of  a  cuckoo  clock!  Sheelah,  dear,  wid-out  you  be 
mine,  imor  Terrancewill  be  after  dying  an  onld 
maid!  By  the  powers  of  buttermilk,  he’ll  just  go  oflf 
like  the  snufT  of  a  rushlight — so  he  will! 

A  Scotchman  in  love,  taks  a  pickle  o’sneeshin,  frae 
his  mull,  an’  whyles  claws  his  elbows  when  it  disna 
yuk.  “  Hech,  Donald,  man!  what  P  the  muckle 
deil’s  name’s  come  ow’r  ye  noo?  Fye,  fye!  dinna 
let  Maggy  M’Cree’s  pawky  ee’n  thirl  ye  through! 
Ruisc  ye!  ruise  ye,  chiel?”  O,  Sawney,  Sawney! 
len’me  ye’r  lug  a  wee  bit,  my  dis'  ceet  frien’,  and 
keep  a  secret.  It’s  no  her  twa  gim’let  ee’n,  or  her 
painted  face,  I’m  courtin:’  it’s  her  siller!  her  siller. 

A  We’chinan  in  love,  looks  as  silly  as  the  goats 
on  his  mountains — refuses  leek  porridge  and  toasted 
cheese — thus  proving  the  power  of  the  blind  archer 
to  be  the  same  in  every  country.  “  Poor  Shenkin 
ap  Morgan  ap  Shones,  pe  fery  pad — ^hur  heart  go 
pit-a-pat,  all  tay! 

Hur  cannot  work!  Hiir  cannot  play! 

Ilur  cannot  sleep!  Hur  can’t  pe  gay! 

Olufhur,  do,  tvinifred'  Inf  her  as  your  life. 

And  Shenkin  and  Winifred  will  soon  be  man  and  wife  ” 

A  Dutchman  in  love,  is  cold  as  a  confectioner’s 


rent  Masonic  systems — history  of  Sublime  Freemasonry  in 
Europe  and  \merica — Masonic'juhsdictions,  &c. 

In  Part  II.  the  Ineffable  degrees  will  be  illustrated;  to  wif; 
Secret  Master,  Perfect  Master,  Intimate  Secratary,  Provost  and 
Judge,  Intendant  of  the  Buildings,  Elect  of  Nine,  Eject  of  Fif¬ 
teen,  Sublime  Knight  Elected,  Grand  Master  Architect,  Royal 
.4rch  and  Perfection;  also,  Knight  of  the  East  or  Swt^,  and 
Prince  of  Jerusalem.  Here  will  also  be  inserted,  the  constitu- 


Prince  of  Jerusalem.  Here  will  also  be  inserted,  the  constitu¬ 
tions  and  regulations  of  P.  of  J.  and  Lodg;es  under  their  juris¬ 
diction — ceremony  of  installation,  &c.  dec. 

Partin.  To  contain  illustrations  of  the  Superior  degrees ; 
to  wit:  Knight  of  the  Elast  and  West,  S.  Prince  of  the  Rose 
Cross,  Grand  Pontiff,  Master  “ad  vitam”  Prussian  Knight, 
Prince  of  Lebanon,  Chief  and  Prince  of  the  Tabernacle,  Prince 
of  Mercy,  Knight  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  Commander  of  the 

Temple,  Knight  of  the  Sun,  K - H.,  Knight  of  St.  Andrew, 

G.  Inq.  Commander,  S.  P.  of  the  KoysJ  Secret,  Prince  of  Ma¬ 
sons,  and  Sovereign  Grand  Inspector  General  of  the  33d,  Re.— 
Geueral  regulations,  lie.  of  Consistories,  and  of  Supreme  Coun¬ 
cils  of  the  Xld  degree.  To  which  will  be  added 
AN  APPENDIX, 


Containing  an  account  of  several  detached  degrees  of  Masonry 
and  Knighthood— the  Elgyirtian  mysteries,  and  a  sarietY  of  other 
miscellaneous  matter,  new,  and  interesting  to  the  Cralt. 


miscellaneous  matter,  new,  and  interesting  to  the  Cralt. 

I'he  whole  to  be  illustrated  with  engraved  erableius  and  hie- 
rogivphics.  Price  to  subscribers.  One  Dollar. 

The  above  work  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  are  obtaineo,  to  warrant  the  expenses  of 
publication. 

Subscriptions  received  by  the  Editor  of  The 
Escritoir,  the  Post  Master  at  Clintonviile,  Ouunda- 
ga  county,  and  G.  F.  Yates,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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